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3316. Bauer, J. Der Behaviorismus. (Behavior- 
ism.) Reform. Kirchenztg., 1930, 80, 129-131.—A. 
Rémer (Leipzig). 

3317. Bauer, K. Luthers Aussehen und Bildnis 
(physiognomisch). (Luther’s appearance and physi- 
ognomy.) Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1930. Pp. 77. 
M. 3.00.—A. Romer (Leipzig). 

3318. Bertrand, F. L. Alfred Binet et son oeuvre. 
(Alfred Binet and his work.) (Preface by H. 
Piéron.) Paris: Alean, 1930. Pp. 335. 30 fr.— 
The author, a fervent admirer of Binet, traces the 
latter’s life in an effort to discover the various influ- 
ences which have determined his researches. He 
shows us Binet in turn at the Salpétriére, at the Sor- 
bonne, and in the schools. He gives us Binet’s par- 
tieular methods, the uses to which he puts his tests, 
and the manner in which he created his metric scale. 
Reviewing Binet’s contributions to experimental psy- 
chology, he endeavors to determine the extent of the 
great influence that Binet had as an educator. A very 
complete bibliography of Binet’s works concludes the 
study. Portrait.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3319. Besterman, T. Library catalogue (supple- 
ment 1928-1929). Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. (EF), 1929, 
39, 195-246—W. 8. Taylor (Smith). 


3320. Dewey, J. Human nature and conduct. 
New York: Modern Library, 1930. Pp. 352. $.95.— 
J. C. Spence (Clark). 


3321. Dice, L. BR. A new laboratory cage for 
small mammals, with notes on methods of rearing 
Peromyscus. J. Mammal., 1929, 10, 116—124.—C. M. 
Louttit (Ohio). 

3322. Dwelshauvers, G. Pour remplacer l’ergo- 
graphe: le frein dynamométrique. (To replace the 
ergograph : the dynamometric brake.) J. de psychol., 
1930, 27, 317-319.—This apparatus measures the fa- 
tigue of those muscle groups which would ordinarily 
be involved in the turning of a crank. The direction 
and excursion of movements may be controlled. Tem- 
poral and other relationships are graphically re- 
corded.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


3323. Flournoy, T. Die Philosophie von William 
James. (The philosophy of William James.) (Trans. 
by H. Baumgarten.) Tubingen: Mohr, 1930. Pp. 
xix + 126. M. 7.60.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


3324. Gastrin, J. Finska forskarprofiler. 
Eino Kaila. (Portraits of Finnish scholars. II. 
Eino Kaila.) Tidskr. f. psykol. o. ped. forsk., 1930, 
2, 63-84.—This article contains Chapters 3 and 4 of 
a review and evaluation of the work of Eino Kaila, 
professor of philosophy in the Finnish university at 
Abo.—K. Jensen (Ohio State). 

3325. Kellogg, W. N., & Davis, R. C. The meas- 
urement of the latent time of electric light bulbs. 


Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 300-301.—In order to 
be able to use electric lights in experiments such as 
tachistoscopic or Aussage tests, without having an 
unknown time error which may seriously affect the 
results, it is necessary to know the latent time (time 
for the filament to come to full incandescence). The 
advantages of using the electric lamp in such experi- 
ments made it seem worth while to develop a method 
for measuring this time. This was done by connect- 
ing an oscillograph in parallel with the lamp through 
a relatively high resistance (500-+ohms). When 
the switch is closed a small fraction of the current 
flows through the oscillograph; the maximum pos- 
sible current does not flow through the lamp, how- 
ever, until the filament reaches full incandescence. 
The change in the conductivity of the filament pro- 
duces corresponding changes in the oscillograph, 
which is then photographed. By photographing 
time-units simultaneously the latent time of the lamp 
is directly measurable from the film—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Wellesley). 


3326. King, W. P. [Ed.] Behaviorism; a battle 
line. Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press, 1930. Pp. 
376. $2.25.—A series of anti-behaviorism papers as 
follows: McDougall, Wm., The psychology they 
teach in New York; Josey, C. C., Behaviorism and 
behavior; Centner, A. W., Method in psychology and 
behaviorism; Sanborn, H. C., Methodology and psy- 
chology; King, W. P., Behaviorism, a battle line; 
Garrison, W. E., Behaviorism, a technique of control, 
not a measure of values; Finney, R. L., Behavior- 
ism’s silence as to human values; Ellwood, C. A., The 
uses and limitations of behaviorism in the social sci- 
ences; Seneker, J. S., Behaviorism and character; 
Coffin, J. H., Can a behaviorist be good?; Hough, L. 
H., Behaviorism and the arts; Mark, J., Behaviorism 
and religion; Rall, H. F., What does behaviorism 
mean for religion?; Brightman, E. S., Behaviorism 
and experience; Langdale, J. W., Behaviorism and 
personality; Jones, R. M., Have souls gone out of 
fashion?; and McConnell, F. J., Behaviorism and 
freedom.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


3327. Kohler, F. Zur Problematik des Ich. (The 
problem of the self.) Neue pid. Stud., 1930, 2, 121- 
124.—The relation of the ego to its acts is a basic 
psychological issue. The author summarizes the 
usual evidence sin favor of psychic determinism, and 
indicates how it supports the religious mystic’s view 
that the self is merely a bearer of transcendental im- 
pulses. The entire universe affects the functioning of 
the individual—G. W. Hartmann (Pennsylvania 
State College). 


3328. Krueger, R. G. A tambour stylus which 
eliminates arc distortion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 
42, 302-303.—Description of a new jointed stylus, 
mounted at right angles to the tangent of the kymo- 
graph drum; this method eliminates the are which 
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occurs in a tracing of large excursion in the ordinary 
type of writing stylus, mounted tangent to the drum. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 


3329. Lake, G. B. Fundamentals of practical 
psychology. Med. J. & Rec., 1930, 131, 389-390.— 
A brief outline of what the author regards as a work- 
able system.—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 


3330. Lauer, A. R. An improvement in the con- 
struction of electrodes. Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 
298-300.—To get away from certain mechanical diffi- 
eulties of construction of the original model, varions 
improvements in an electrode for the galvanic skin 
reflex are deseribed. A special added advantage of 
the new model is that the electrolytic compound can 
be inserted after the apparatus is attached to 8S.—D. 
E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 


3331. Lindley, 8. B. Double time-lines as a de- 
vice for precise reading of time relations in a photo- 
graphic record. Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 301- 
302.—A time-line at the top and at the bottom of a 
record photographed on bromide paper was obtained 
by reflecting beams of light from a pair of small con- 
cave mirrors fixed to one prong of an electrically 
maintained tuning fork of 50 d.v./s. A second set 
of lines, lying close to the tuning fork lines, was pro- 
dueed by beams of light reflected from mirrors at- 
tached to a Becker marker and actuated once per 
second by the laboratory master-clock, i.e., straight 
lines with a single break per second resulted. Accu- 
rate reading of the time may be easily obtained by 
placing a straightedge on the record, connecting the 
top and bottom homologous points.—D. E. Johannsen 
( Wellesley ). 


3332. Lovejoy, A. O. The revolt against dualism. 
New York: Norton, 1930. Pp. xii+ 325. $4.00.— 
The author, after examining the conditions which led 
up to the revolt against dualism of the last quarter 
century, evaluates the various solutions which have 
been offered to replace dualism, and concludes that 
they have all failed to meet the difficulties which gave 
rise to the dualistic hypothesis in the first place. 
Finally the author points out that the supposed 
solipsistic dilemma of dualism is no more serious 
than that implied in the problem of memory. Des- 
cartes’ cogito ergo sum is logically followed by the 
memini ergo fui which leads out of subjectivism and 
into dualism by showing the necessity of the repre- 
sentative function.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


3333. Rembouts, J. M. Mens en wereldorde. 
(Man and the world order.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 
1929, 5, 361-385.—In order to investigate specifically 
human characteristies, it is necessary to take into ac- 
count the place of man in the entire universe and 
among living organisms. We may distinguish three 
forms of organization, viz., mixture, system, and 
person. In every person we must distinguish the or- 
gans and the tendencies. The person tends to seek 
the useful, to fly from the detrimental. The author 
treats in detail the development of reactions in per- 
sons and the influence of stimuli. A distinction is 
being made between the psychic and the conscious. 
The author comes to the conclusion that man is un- 
mistakably part of higher organisms; he is being 
governed by natural laws and natural rationality; he 
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is just as much as anything else subjected to causality 
and determination.—R. van der Heide (Amsterdam). 

3334. Shambaugh, G. E. Evaluation of the use- 
fulness of the Western Electric audiometer in solv- 
ing clinical problems for the practicing otologist. 
Acta oto-lar., 1930, 14, 24-31.—For testing the status 
of hearing higher tones the Western Electric audi- 
ometer is superior to the tuning forks or the Galton 
whistle. For testing lower tones it is inferior to 
tuning forks because the telephonic ear piece held to 
the ear bone allows conduction which causes a con- 
fusion with the other ear. For determining defects 
in the midst of the tone seale, the audiometer is best. 
The Rinne test with tuning forks is more reliable in 
determining the cause of deafness, i.e., whether it is 
the result of obstruction to sound conduction or of 
alterations in the sound-perceiving apparatus. The 
audiometer is of assistance in diagnosing total mon- 
aural deafness, but other methods are more accu- 
rate. It has no practical value in determining the 
actual handicap for hearing of the voice. It meas- 
ures changes in auditory ability accurately, but this 
is of little clinical importance, since this is more 
easily obtained by a voice test. In general, the 
audiometer is of more interest for the physiologist 
than for the practicing otologist—M. B. Mitchell 


(Yale). 
[See also abstracts 3336, 3359.] 
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3335. Bedell, A. J. Traumatic rupture of the 
choroid with the detachment of the retina: spon- 
taneous reattachment. Amer. J. Ophth., 1930, 13, 
390-395.—By means of 12 pairs of stereoscopic 
photographs the author shows the changes in the 
course of a traumatic choroidal rupture with exten- 
sive hemorrhage and retinal detachment due to a blow 
on the eye. The subsequent spontaneous reattach- 
ment of the retina is likewise shown by photographs 
of the fundus—C. W. Darrow (Behavior Research 
Fund). 

3336. Benjamins, C. E. Quelques remarques sur 
l’examen de la fonction auditive pour le langage 
articulé. (Some remarks on the testing of the hear- 
ing of speech.) Acta oto-lar., 1930, 14, 32-47.—An 
introduction on the structure of the sounds of speech 
is followed by an account of the index vocalis of 
Gradenigo, i.e., the relation between the distance at 
which whispered vowels can just be heard and the 
distance at which vowels ordinarily spoken can be 
distinguished. Vowels with high formants differ 
from those with low formants. Sex differences are 

resent. Complications arise when a word consist- 
ing of both consonants and vowels is used. Still 
more complications arise in finding the index vocalis 
of pathological patients. An apparatus is described 
which can be used in a consulting room if a small 
silent cabinet is installed. It consists of a micro- 
phone, apparatus for graduating the transmission of 
sound, and a loud speaker or telephone. By this 
means every patient can be examined in a conver- 
sational voice.—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 

3337. Blum, P., & Schaaff, E. Le Daltonisme, son 
importance pratique, ses dangers, son diagnostic. 
(Daltonism, its practical importance, dangers, and 
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diagnosis.) Paris: Masson, 1929. Pp. 130. 20 fr. 
—tThere are three parts to the study: first, generali- 
ties on the subject (pathogenesis of daltonism and 
its relations to theories of color vision); second, a 
description of the varities of forms of daltonism, its 
frequency and heredity; and, third, of the most im- 
portance, a discussion of the methods used to dis- 
cover eases of daltonism (the Holgreen yarns, the 
Daal method, colored pencils, Stilling’s colored 
shades, the various pseudo-chromatie pictures of 
Stilling, Edridge-Green, Podesta, Nagel, Cohn, and 
Woelfflin, and apparatus using spectral colors). The 
authors then give an account of the practical work 
done to discover daltonism on the Alsace and Lor- 
raine railroads. They found 11% of cases, 4% being 
totally ecolor-blind and 7% being partially color- 
blind. They used both the Nagel anomaloscope, 
which is an expensive instrument, and their own 
mosaic pictures, which are moderate in price and can 
be quickly handled. Bibliography of 230 titles.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3338. De Kleyn, A. The relation between optical 
disturbances and inflammation of the surrounding 
air-sinuses. Acta oto-lar., 1930, 14, 327-332.—The 
optic nerve is separated from the air-sinuses by only 
a thin bony layer. This makes it easy for inflamma- 
tion in the sinus to cause an optical disturbance. 
Three cases were given. In two of these axial neu- 
ritis had been caused by sinus inflammation; in the 
third ease a tumor in the os sphenoidale had caused 
a central scotoma (an area in visual field blind to 
white and colors). In such cases the optic nerve 
itself is intact, so that if the sinus can be opened, the 
function of the optic nerve may be restored within a 
few days.—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


3339. Dumas, G. La douleur. (Pain.) Bull. 
méd., 1930, 44, 57-61—After describing the two 
conceptions of pain, one of which relates it to the 
unpleasant and the other of which separates the un- 
pleasant from pain, the author states his position in 
favor of the latter view.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

3340. Dumas, H. La physique des couleurs et la 
peinture. (The physics of colors and —, 
Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1930. Pp. 171. 165 fr. 
—The article is a series of studies on white, black, 
Maxwell’s measurements, light and chromatic adap- 
tation, luminosity, chromatic sensations, successive 
and simultaneous contrast, complex colors, the har- 
mony of colors, vision in a the classical and 
the magie conception of the world, pictural ic, 
classical painting, Holland painting, and pure color- 
ists. Three mathematical notes end the study: the 
first is on the chromatic vector, the second on lumi- 
nosity according to Helmholtz, and the third on the 
systematic arrangement of colors. No bibliography. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3341. Durup, G., Fessard, A., & Piéron, H. In- 
fluence du rapport des phases sur la persistance 
rétinienne apparente. Interprétation générale. 
(The influence of the relation of phases on apparent 
retinal persistence. General interpretation.) C. r. 
Soe. biol., 1930, 103, 1110-1113.—Considering the 
question of intermittent light excitations, one finds 
that the critical frequency (the fusion threshold) is 


3338-3345 


raised when the relative duration of the phase of 
stimulation is diminished while maintaining the same 
average intensity, but the absolute duration of true 
intermittence compatible with the fusion is increased 
(Piéron). The same fact is observed experimentally 
when the needle of a galvanometer is subjected to 
intermittent electrical fluxes, in that it is a matter of 
a realization of a fused stable régime (with an ap- 
proximation of a definite amplitude of residual os- 
cillation) with an average intensity constantly main- 
tained. The theory of the galvanometer leads to de- 
ductions which are in accord with the experimental 
data on visual persistence. This analogy suggests the 
conclusion that light stimulation imphes a pr 

the oscillations of which tend, under the influence o 
periodie stimulations, towards a regularized régime 
approaching the sinusoidal type as found in a freely 
oscillating system which undergoes periodic impulses 
(such as the needle of the galvanometer).—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3342. Engel, W. Optische Untersuchungen am 
Ganzfeld. I. Die Ganzfeldanordnung. (Optical 
researches on the total field [of vision]. I. The ar- 
rangement of the total field.) Psychol. Forsch., 
1929, 13, 1-5.—A new experimental arrangement is 
described for the establishment of a uniformly il- 
luminated binocular field of vision within parts of 
which variable degrees of illumination may be pre- 
sented —W. S. Hulin (Princeton). 


3343. Fernberger, 8. W. Constancy of attitude 
maintained over a long period of time. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1930, 42, 317-318.—The author gives the 
results from one O on two similar lifted weight ex- 
periments, the observations having been made with 
an interval of 5 years between them. The more re- 
cent values are strikingly similar to the last values 
of the former experiment after progressive practice 
was complete, although the averages differ by almost 
20%.—D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 


3344. Férster, N. Die Wechselbeziehung zwischen 
Gesichts- und Tastsinn bei der Raumwahrnehmung. 
(The reciprocity between vision and touch in space 

reeption.) Psychol. Forsch., 1929, 13, 64-78.—It 
is demonstrated that visual factors predominate in 
mirror tracing experiments. The kinesthetic sensa- 
tions from the hand movements are reported to ap- 

r as if they did not belong to the subject perform- 
ing the experiment.—W. S. Hulin (Princeton). 


3345. Gemelli, A. Le recenti ricerche sperimen- 
tali sulla percezione e la loro importanza per la dot- 
trina della natura e della funzione della percezione. 
(Recent experimental research on perception and its 
significance for the doctrine of the nature and func- 
tion of perception.) Atti VII Cong. Naz. Fil. Roma, 
1929. Pp. 158-165.—The author refers to the revo- 
lution which psychology has experienced as a result 
of Kiilpe’s school and the Gestalttheorie, and sees as 
the chief service of these points of view in psychol- 
ogy that they have left the path of elementary analy- 
sis, heretofore almost exclusively followed, and have 
turned to the mental processes as a whole. The 
author wishes to differentiate his own theories of 
perception from the Gestalt theories and presents in 
the form of some laws the results which he has se- 
eured from his own investigations and those of his 
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pupils with regard to pereeption: (1) The organiza- 
tion of sensory data results from a principle of 
economy. (2) The elements of perception possess a 
relative functional autonomy. (3) The parts of a 
pereeptual complex have the tendency to realize a 
unity. (4) In contrast to the uncertain sensory data 
perception has a determined character. (5) The sen- 
sory data undergo a reetification in perception. (6) 
A presentational organization first becomes complete 
through the meaning—A. Angyal (Turin). 

3346. Koffka, K. Beitrige zur Psychologie der 
Gestalt. XVIII. Harrower, M. R. Some experi- 
ments on the nature of y-movement. (In English.) 
(Studies in the psychology of Gestalt.). Psychol. 
Forsch., 1929, 13, 55-63.—*“ By presenting dark fig- 
ures on a light ground these experiments not only 
avoided the criticism leveled at the method of pro- 
ducing Y-movement, but actually proved Engel’s 
accusation false. Since his claim was specifie the re- 
sults could be equally decisive: if a black figure comes 
with expansion then it could not be the influence of 
the field that is affecting it, since that influence has 
been described by Engel as of opposite nature. The 
black disc, when it was a figure breaking into a homo- 
geneous ground, in every ease and for every subject 
appeared with marked expansion. ... A black fig- 
ure appears with expansion and a white one will dis- 
appear with contraction, despite increase of field in- 
tensity. The main determinants of Y-movement are 
in the relation of figure to ground, and not those of 
change of brightness.”—W. S. Hulin (Princeton). 


3347. Leriche, R. Recherches sur le réle de |’in- 
nervation sensitive des articulations et de leur ap- 
pareil ligamentaire dans la physiologie pathologique 
articulaire. (Researches on the réle of the sensory 
innervation of joints and their ligamentary apparatus 
in articular pathological physiology.) Presse méd., 
1930, 38, 417-418.—The articular ligaments are as 
abundantly provided with nerves as is the skin. This 
sensitivity is chiefly periarticular. It is maximal at 
the points of contact of the periarticular ligaments and 
the bones. This sensitivity, which is not in conscious- 
ness in the ordinary state, can become extremely pain- 
ful when the composition of the blood is no longer 
normal, especially when there is an increase of cal- 
cium in the blood.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3348. Lloyd, R. I. Tonometry and the various 
instruments employed in its practice. Amer. J. 
Ophth., 1930, 13, 396-406.—A description of various 
ocular tonometers and a history of tonometry.—C. W. 
Darrow (Behavior Research Fund). 


3349. Maddox, E. E. A new (“eye and hand”) 
method of training squints. Amer. J. Ophth., 1930, 
13, 379-386.—An apparatus, termed the cheiroseope, 
is deseribed for use in overcoming squinting. It con- 
sists of a stereoscopic arrangement by which an ob- 
ject seen by one eye can be manipulated relative to 
objects seen by the other eye. It may also be used in 
copying with one eye what is seen by the other. The 
fact that training in convergence is secured con- 
comitantly with manual activity is considered an ad- 
vantage.—C. W. Darrow (Behavior Research Fund). 

3350. Metz, P. Schichtenanalyse des Abstrak- 
tionsvorgangs. (Stratal analysis of the process of 
abstraction.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 35, 287- 
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352.—This experimental investigation consists of two 
parts. In one part the material utilized was color, 
in the other, form. The subjects ranged in chrono- 
logieal age from 6 to 14 years. Fairly extensive 
tables are presented, together with diagrams of test- 
ing materials. Metz concludes that color as an order- 
ing principle is more primitive than is form. Inci- 
dentally, he brings into his analysis the mechanism 
of eidetic imagery. Visualization of colors is a far 
easier process for the child than visualization of form. 
In the “ integrated ” type, as Scholl has pointed out, 
the perception of colors is an experience of a very 
complex order; for this type perceives the colors as 
warm and cold and as possessing many complex 
qualities and attributes. On the other hand, there 
are persons who are totally unable to experience col- 
ors as possessing such complex qualities and mean- 
ings. Visualization of form is far less natural for 
the child than is the visualization of color. The 
author diseusses the correlation between color and 
form visualization and nervous type. Transfer be- 
tween the two levels of visualization is considered. 
That, nevertheless, there are found cases in which 
during the childhood years the dominance of the 
higher stratum is a fact, cannot be doubted and in 
no way disproves the thesis of Metz.—P. C. Squires 
(Clinton, N. Y.). 

3351. Metzger, W. Optische Untersuchungen am 
Ganzfeld. II. Zur Phanomenologie des homogenen 
Ganzfelds. (Optical researches on the total field 
[of vision]. II. On the phenomenology of homo- 
geneous total fields.) Psychol. Forsch., 1929, 13, 6—- 
29.—A completely uniform visual field appears in 
bright illumination as a smooth surface, in low 
illumination as a slightly coneave film, and finally 
as a haze. Several phenomenal changes in the 
spatial characteristics of the field are reported —W. 
S. Hulin (Princeton). 


3352. Metzger, W. Optische Untersuchungen am 
Ganzfeld. III. Die Schwelle fiir plotzliche Hellig- 
keitsinderungen. (Optical researches of the total 
field [of vision]. III. The threshold for sudden 
changes in illumination.) Psychol. Forsch., 1929, 13, 
30-54.—The limen for sudden changes of brightness 
is poorer for the total visual field than for small 
areas. Limens for areas of intermediate size vary 
correspondingly.—W. S. Hulin (Princeton). 

3353. Piéron, H. Temps de réaction et dissocia- 
tion des douleurs cutanées. (The reaction time and 
the dissociation of cutaneous pains.) C. r. Soc. biol., 
1930, 103, 883-886.—The data concerning the time 
of algetic reactions to cutaneous stimulations are ex- 
traordinarily heterogeneous. These divergences per- 
tain first of all to the fact that a reaction can be 
made to the stimulus before the appearance of a 
fact that the réle of the influence of the intensity of 
clearly painful impression, and, furthermore, to the 
fact that the réle of the influence of the intensity of 
the excitation is often neglected. The author desired 
to find out whether there was a systematic difference 
in the latency of painful reactions for stimuli which 
bring into play two differentiated receptor systems, 
such as pricking and burning. The results from 
these experiments showed that the reaction time for 
burning in the cephalic regions is clearly shorter than 
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SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 3354-3361 


it is for pricking, that in the hand there is an equal 
lapse of time, and that in the foot there is clearly 
a longer reaction time for burning. This would indi- 
cate a systematic difference in the quickness of con- 
duction of the influxes which arouse the impressions 
of pricking and burning. The datum is in accord 
with the idea of the fundamentally protopathie char- 
acter of burning, which has a strong affective coeffi- 
cient and is dependent upon delicate fibers which are 
more or less unmyelinated, while pricking with its 
weak affective coefficient, permitting delicate percep- 
tive reactions of an epicritie character, depends on 
larger fibers which are more thickly myelinated.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3354. Pohlman, A. G. The correlations in the 
sensitivity for air and bone transmitted sounds 
with a note on the negative pressure treatment. 
Acta. oto-lar., 1930, 14, 24-31.—Besides the normal 
control group, three groups were tested. Group A 
was composed of young individuals whose air range 
heard at 32 had decreased and who could not hear 
the highest octave by bone transmission. Group B 
could not hear any of the air range at highest inten- 
sity but could hear practically all of the bone range 
at 0. Group C was composed of older individuals 
with evidences of presbyacousia. Groups A and C 
were found to have excellent functional efficiency of 
the transmission mechanisms for air sounds. This 
was practically lost in Group B, whose members had 
to do all their hearing by direct transmission through 
the wall of the labyrinth, Groups A and C were 
helped by negative pressure treatment. With age 
there is a contraction in the field of audition, not due 
entirely to mechanical disability of the sound trans- 
mission system. A note on age changes in the acuity 
for hearing air and bone transmitted sounds is given 
in English, French, and German.—M. B. Mitchell 
(Yale). 

3355. Quidor, A., & Herubel, M. Les perceptions 
visuelles. (Visual perceptions.) Ann. d’oculist., 
1930, 92, 167, 185-205.—The authors performed ecer- 
tain experiments contradicting the Helmholtz theory, 
which attributes to convergence phenomena a geo- 
metrie reconstruction in space of objects represented 
by their conjoined images, and which does not admit 
of monocular perception of relief. In opposition to 
this theory they offer a subjective psychophysiolog- 
ieal theory. There should be a psychological fusion 
of the conjoined images in the formation of relief, 
an interpretation of the retinal perceptions compared 
to cerebral images previously pereeived. By cerebral 
image the authors understand a corrected image equal 
in size to the object and placed at the same distance 
which separates the latter from the observer.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3356. Reyer, W. Das Problem der Wahrnehmung 
in der neueren Bewusstseinsforschung. (The prob- 
lem of perception in the new investigation of con- 
sciousness.) Hamburger schulwiss. Blait., 1930, 5, 
101-107.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

3357. Rubin, E. Kritisches und Experimentelles 
zur “Empfindungszeit” Fréhlichs. (Critical and 
experimental [considerations] of Fréhlich’s “sensa- 
tion time.”) Psychol. Forsch., 1929, 13, 101-112.— 
The distance across an opening traversed by a band 


of light before the light becomes visible to the ob- 
server is taken by Fréhlich as a standard measure of 
sensation time applicable to various visual problems. 
Rubin, however, demonstrates that this sensory test 
varies with alterations in the stimulus setting.—W. 
S. Hulin (Princeton). 


3358. Seashore, ©. E. The measurement of pitch 
intonation with the tonoscope in singing and play- 
ing. Univ. Iowa Stud.: Ser. on Aims and Progress 
of Research, 1929, No. 172. Pp. 29.—Remedial train- 
ing for artistic skills in piteh intonation and stand- 
ard measures of pitch intonation in singing and play- 
ing are dise Model VI of the tonoscope is de- 
seribed, with directions for procedure in its use. The 
tonoseope visualizes, on the principle of moving pic- 
tures, the exact pitch of the tone when it is produced, 
so that the pitch may be read and recorded immedi- 
ately. Directions for intonation are given.—B. Well- 
man (Iowa). 


3359. Tweedie, A. R. Apparatus for control of 
conversation test. Acta oto-lar., 1930, 14, 20-23.— 
Figures of the apparatus are given. It is based on 
the idea that the most important standard of hear- 
ing is the range for recognizing the human voice. 
Three factors are involved: strength of voice used, 
the conducting medium, and the environment. The 
experimenter speaks into a magneto microphone and 
regulates the resistance which is measurable in units 
of ohms. The whole apparatus is easily portable.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


3360. Van Gilse, G. H. G., & Roelofs, O. Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Schalllokalisation. (Experi- 
ments on the localization of sound.) Acta oto-lar., 
1930, 14, 1-20.—Roelofs modified Landolt’s appa- 
ratus for use in this investigation. A cireular arch of 
paper was placed around the subject, whose head 
was fixed. He thrust a needle in the supposed di- 
rection of the sound. The Politzer acumeter was 
used as a source of sound. Since it shut off sound 
by closing the tragus, unilateral experimentation 
was possible. In the bilateral experiments, the 
position directly in front was localized most accu- 
rately. Sounds from the sides tended to be localized 
too near the front. In the unilateral experiments, 
no localization was found on the side of the closed 
ear and more errors were found in localizing on the 
other side than in bilateral localization. The authors 
explain bilateral localization by the intensity theory. 
Experimentation involving a technique of filling the 
auricle or various parts of it with plasticine showed 
the influence of the auricle upon unilateral localiza- 
tion. When the whole auricle of the one open ear 
was filled, all ability to localize disappeared. The 
stimulus was always located at one point a little an- 
terior to a line formed by the external auditory canals. 
Even in unilateral localization in the horizontal plane 
various parts of the auricles were of different value. 
—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


3361. Velez, D. M. Optic nerve surgery. Amer. 
J. Ophth., 1930, 18, 408-412.—Relief of pressure on 
the optic nerve is obtained by craniotomy, raising 
the cerebral lobes, and removing with a chisel the bone 
forming the roof of the optic canal.—C. W. Darrow 
(Behavior Research Fund). 
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3362. Wilkinson, G. The bearing of the fluids 
contained in the cochlea on its resonance mechan- 
ism. Acta oto-lar., 1930, 14, 134-144—Both a 
model of the cochlea and a simple cylindrical box 
showed a marked reduction in the frequencies of vi- 
brations when the membrane was immersed in a fluid 
as the basilar membrane is in the cochlea. The re- 
duction was greater at the distal than at the proximal 
end of the seale. No satisfactory mathematical for- 
mula for expressing the value of the fluid load for 
each part of the membrane could be formulated.—M. 
B. Mitchell (Yale). 

[See also abstract 3436.] 


FEELING AND EMOTION 


3363. Bathge, W. Das Mysteriose und das Numi- 
nose als isthetische Gefiihlstypen. (The mysteri- 
ous and the numinous as esthetic types of feeling.) 
Zsch. f. Aesthetik u. allg. Kunstwiss., 1930, 1, 15-36. 
—A. Rimer (Leipzig). 

3364. Dugas, L. La mémoire des sentiments. 
(The memory of feelings.) J. de psychol., 1930, 27, 
237-257.—The author compares intellectual and af- 
fective memory. He comes to the conclusion that 
there can be no memory without reviviscence. The 
affective memory, that of feelings, “is involuntary, 
spontaneous, not in the sense that it may be pro- 
duced or reproduced without exterior cause, but in 
the sense that the exterior cause, i.e., the sensation 
which provoked it, is not entirely explicable; this 
memory is like a growth of affective life, an exalta- 
tion of sentiments self-produced ; it is an automnesie.” 
—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

3365. Latour, M. Remarques pour une théorie des 
émotions. (Remarks concerning a theory of emo- 
tions.) J. de psychol., 1930, 27, 300-316.—Accord- 
ing to this theory, “ emotions are provoked either by 
success, the affirmation of a volition or the revelation 
of attributes of the will; or by failure, the invalida- 
tion of a volition or the negation of the attributes of 
the will.” The discussion is entirely theoretical.—J. 
L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

[See also abstracts 3392, 3394.] 


ATTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 


3366. Adrian, J. Geschichte der psychologischen 
Stufen im Unterricht. (Stories of psychological 
steps in learning.) Katechetische Blat., 1930, 31, 
49-64.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

3967. Bertrand, F. L. Essai d’analyse psycho- 
sensorielle et de psychogénie scolaire. (An experi- 
ment on psychosensorial analysis and scholastic psy- 
chogenesis.) Paris: Alean, 1930. Pp. 310.—The 
author’s researches, performed on children in the 
primary and superior schools in the Luchon district 
from 1919 to 1921, deal primarily with attention and 
distraction and with what he calls dactylesia. The 
latter consists “in a special synergy of touch and 
kinesthesia joined together, improved and rendered 
manifold by the instrument of investigation, that is, 
the human hand.” A bibliography is given.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3368. Dehove, H. L’idée du temps et la mémoire. 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


phil., 1930, 30, 1, 55-90.—How can the fact that we 
conceive the idea of time be explained? The author 
thinks that the experimental source of the idea of 
time can be found in the retentive exercise of memory 
which, being inseparable from actual consciousness, 
prolongs or completes this consciousness at any one 
moment; and furthermore, it is found in our con- 
sciousness of change and, at the same time, of dura- 
tion. This consciousness, integrated thus by memory, 
ineludes the distinction between the present and the 
past, which are linked together by a continuous se- 
quence.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3369. Eliasberg, W. Zur Psychologie des aus- 
sagenden und schwérenden Zeugen. (The psychol- 
ogy of deposing and oath-taking witnesses.) Zsch. 
f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 35, 353-357.—This study, 
originating in a tachistoscopie investigation, develops 
the implications of the latter type of research for the 
psychology of testimony. The writer analyzes briefly 
the criterion of certainty of judgment as revealed in the 
tachistoscopic experiment and then goes on to consider 
the relation of the witness to the social group of which 
he is a member. The influence on the witness of 
various cultural levels is considered. Testimony is 
primarily a function of the commands of the group, 
brought to bear on the person testifying. The cri- 
teria of certainty of judgment in testimony are con- 
sidered and the pressing need for further investiga- 
tion of this highly important practical problem is 
indieated.—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

3370. Umlauf-Lamatsch, —. Eine Aussprache 
tiber das Liigen. (An essay on lying.) Quelle, 
1930, 4, 450-454.—A. Rimer (Leipzig). 

3371. Von Domarus, E. Das Denken und seine 
krankhaften Stérungen. (Thinking and its disturb- 
ances.) Leipzig: Kabitzsch, 1929. Pp. 88. M. 6.00. 
—Von Domarus sets himself the task not only of 
enumerating the aberrations of thought, but also that 
of systematically treating them. In the introduction 
the following distinctions are made: (1) thinking 
from other conscious processes; (2) logical from other 
spheres of reality; (3) logical thinking from sense 
perception; (4) logical from ideal disturbances. In 
logical thinking he differentiates the following types 
of disturbances: material, under which are included 
the press, absence or lack of ideas; categorical, in- 
cluding certain disturbances in schizophrenia, those 
in which a number is given a qualitative and not a 
quantitative interpretation; formal, other disturb- 
ances of a schizophrenic nature in which the subject 
classes as similar certain entirely different objects; 
content, the indistinct concepts of the mentally weak 
or defective. Ideal disturbances include disturbances 
of sense apprehension, false transition from one 
sense field to another, the Transgressionsfehler of the 
mentally deranged, the seeing of something dead as 
alive, and vice versa.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


[See also abstracts 3350, 3364, 3380, 3388.] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


3372. Aburel, E. La topographie et le mécanisme 
des douleurs de l’accouchement avant la période 
d’expulsion. (The topography and the mechanism 
of confinement pains before the period of expulsion.) 


(The idea of time in relation to memory.) Rev. de C.r. Soc. biol., 1930, 103, 902-905.—It is generaily 
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believed that these pains are produced by a direct 
compression of the sensory cerebro-spinal nerve 
fibers (the uterine nerves and the lumbar and sacral 
plexus). The author’s researches lead to a different 
conception. From studies of other visceralgias as 
well as from the present studies, the conclusion is 
drawn that the muscular contraction, however severe 
it may be, and the ischemia are not dolorigenic in 
themselves. The dolorigenic excitation is given by 
the distention alone-—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3373. Haskovec, L. Nouvelles contributions au 
psychisme sous-cortical. (Recent contributions to 
subcortical psyehie processes.) Eneéph., 1929, 24, 
846-855.—The article is a general review of the ques- 
tion and a discussion of the author’s theory. He 
concludes that it is in the subcortical region of the 
brain, particularly in the region of the third ven- 
triele, that we must search for the psychic center 
(the organizing force, the vital and mental principle, 
the soul, consciousness) which the author believes to 
be the seat of central consciousness and of the will. 
The malfunctioning of this center, conditioned by 
various causes, brings about psychic disorders.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3374. Obré, A. Le poids du cerveau et l’intelli- 
gence. (The weight of the brain and intelligence.) 
Enseignement sci., 1930, 3, 147-149.—Students have 
long sought to discover the relationship between the 
cerebral mass and intelligence. The author reviews 
the various opinions. The absolute weight is with- 
out value, but the relation of the brain weight to the 
body weight seems to increase in general with intelli- 
gence. Lapieque has shown also that there is a re- 
lationship between the brain weight and the extent 
of the retina. It is likewise necessary to consider the 
quantity of grey matter, the cerebral cortex and the 
more or less important development of the cerebral 
convolutions, the quality of the nerve cells or neurons, 
and the richness of their ramifications——Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3375. Rademaker, G. G. Expériences sur la 
physiologie du cervelet. (Experiments on the physi- 
ology of the cerebellum.) Rev. neur., 1930, 36, 337- 
367.—The author used the method of extirpation to 
verify the condition of reflexes in decerebellate ani- 
mals and to see whether extirpation of the cerebellum 
caused the disappearance of reactions of equilibrium 
in a definite manner or whether equilibrium is reés- 
tablished by a compensatory action of the cerebral 
hemispheres. In dogs where the cerebral hemispheres 
suffered a lesion of the same sort as the cerebellum, 
the author found that several of the reactions which 
were always lost after the ablation of the cerebellum 
could reappear without compensatory action of the 
brain, particularly certain reactions of equilibrium. 
Furthermore, in decerebrate animals the following 
anomalies were found: an exaggeration of the mus- 
cular contractions provoked by the counter-pressure 
of the ground on the sole of the foot, a hypermetric 
execution of movements, a retarded appearance of 
certain reactions when there was a sudden and unin- 
hibited appearance of synergic movements, and a 
diminution of the excitatory influence of the dorsal 
ae and of the recumbent position on one flank. 

here are more than 132 figures showing the postures 
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of the decerebrate dogs.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
beane). 

3376. Szymonowicz, L. Sur les terminaisons 
nerveuses de la langue du perroquet. (On the nerve 
terminations of the tongue of the parrot.) C. r. Soc. 
biol., 1930, 103, 431.—The article is a deseription of 
certain amyelinated nerve fibers which terminate in 
arborizations or in pencil shaped forms. The final 
free fibrils extend nearly to certain layers of the 
lingual surface. These fibers ought to be considered 
as tactile apparatus, the innervation of which is ex- 
ceptionally developed.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3377. Tilney, F. The structural basis of behavior- 
ism. Hug. News, 1930, 15, 64-67.—The author’s own 
work on myelinization and behavior in the cat is re- 
viewed. Recent embryonic studies of the cat and 
the opossum show that the neopallium first appears 
in the parietal region, as was suggested by brain 
casts of Eocene mammals, ontogeny thus repeating 
phylogeny. Estimates of the total amount of myelin 
in the brain of man, based on about sixty brains, in- 
dicate an increase to about the age of forty and then 
a decrease.—R. K. White (Stanford). 

3378. Tychowski, V. Z. Les voies de la sensibilité 
tactile dans la moelle dorsale du lapin. (The path- 
ways of tactile sensitivity in the dorsal portion of the 
medulla in the rabbit.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1930, 103, 
431-432.—Taetile sensitivity is transmitted in the 
spinal cord of the rabbit through pathways contained 
in the posterior fascicles——Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

3379. Varé, G., Varé, P., Verdier, H., & Vidaco- 
vitch, M. Influence de l’alcool sur la chronaxie des 
centres psycho-moteurs. (The influence of alcohol 
on the chronaxy of the psychomotor centers.) C. r. 
Soc. biol., 1930, 103, 1255-1256.—The experiments 
were made on trepanned dogs which were given alco- 
hol by means of an oesophageal catheter. There was 
coincidence between the direction of the variations in 
the chronaxy consecutive to the ingestion of the alco- 
hol and the character of the psychological symptoms 
presented by the animal. The authors first observed 
the appearance of symptoms of psychological exci- 
tation and then a phase of obnubilation and torpor. 
And, in a parallel manner, measurements of the ex- 
citation gave chronaxies which were low at the be- 
ginning of the excitation but which were heightened 
in proportion to the appearance of the torpor.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


[See also abstract 3536.] 
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3380. Blonsky, P. P. Die Alkaleszenz des Speich- 
els als Indikator fiir Intelligenz und psychische 
Spannung. (The alkalinity of the saliva as indi- 
eator of intelligence and mental concentration of at- 
tention.) Psychol. u. Med., 1929, 4, 22-26—The 
saliva of 412 Moscow school children (207 boys and 
205 girls) was tested just before breakfast, and the 
results were computed statistically to determine 
norms for age and sex. In 73 cases, marked devia- 
tion from the average was found. From these were 
selected 12 pairs identical in age, sex, and national- 
ity, but differing in alkalinity of saliva. These were 
tested with the Burt revision of the Binet test. The 
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children with the more alkaline saliva proved in 
every case to be the more intelligent. The more in- 
telligent children also showed greater respiratory ca- 
pacity. A second series of tests, performed with 10 
children who were required to concentrate attention 
upon the solution of diffieult maze problems, showed 
that during voluntary attention the alkalinity of the 
saliva is increased. A third series, performed with 
six children who were asked to daydream for ten 
minutes about any object that gave them pleasure, 
showed that the alkalimty of the saliva decreases dur- 
ing reverie. In faet, in half the cases the saliva be- 
eame definitely acid—M. F. Martin (West Spring- 
field, Mass.). 

3381. Busquet, H. Le temps de latence des car- 
actéres sexuels secondaires chez le chapon traité 
par le sérum de taureau. Persistance du comporte- 
ment psycho-sexuel aprés cessation du traitement. 
(Latent time of seeondary sexual characteristics in 
capons treated with bull serum. The persistence of 
psychosexual behavior after cessation of the treat- 
ment.) ©. r. Soe. biol., 1930, 103, 1238-1241.—Bull 


serum can arouse hermonie effects analogous to those - 


brought about by grafting or by giving testicular ex- 
traets. The author studied the rise of sexual evolu- 
tion in eapons which had been given bull serum. He 
emphasized the difference between castrated animals, 
which always and practically immediately manifested 
a total regression of secondary sexual characteristics, 
and his experimental castrated animals, which, when 
the serum treatment was stopped, lost again the sex- 
ual characteristics which they had regained, but kept 
for a long time certain secondary sexual characteris- 
ties, e.g., crowing, combativeness, and the sexual in- 
stinet. From these facts the author coneludes that 
the various elements of the sexual complex do not act 
in an identical manner as regards hormone deficiency. 
The testicular hormones condition the appearance and 
the persistence of the crest. The psychophysiolog- 
ieal characteristics of maseulinity require the endo- 
erine property of the testicles in order to appear, but 
not in order to be maintained. The author believes 
that it is the traumatism from the castration opera- 
tion which causes the disappearance of this special- 
ized and quite unstable condition of the nervous 
system, created through previous hormone influences. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3382. De Juan, P. Quelques autres observations 
sur la loi d’Ewald et sur le plan du nystagmus 
obtenu par la compression et l’aspiration du contenu 
des canaux semicirculaires antérieur et postérieur 
chez le lapin. (Further observations on Ewald’s 
law and the type of nystagmus obtained by compres- 
sion and aspiration of the contents of the anterior 
and posterior semicireular canals in the rabbit.) 
Acta oto-lar., 1930, 14, 337-340.—Ewald’s law is 
only partially valid because the position of the head 
of the rabbit affeets the reactions quantitatively. 
Variation in pressure causes a nystagmus of greater 
intensity in the horizontal than in either of the other 
semi-cireular canals. Great individual differences 
were found in the reactions when the vertical anterior 
eanal was stimulated, but practically identical reac- 
tions when the vertical posterior canal was stimu- 
lated. Qualitative as well as quantitative differences 
were found in the nystagmus reactions depending 
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upon the position of the head and whether there was 
compression or aspiration of the contents of the 
canal.—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


3383. Dodge, R., & Travis, R. C. The relationship 
between muscle tension and muscle thickening. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 295-297—There are 
two main reasons for recording the muscular action 
of intact human beings from musele thickening in- 
stead of from the movement of the limb; these are 
(1) it avoids delay incident to the inertia of the 
limb and the distortion incident to its momentum; 
(2) it gives more accurate information as to the in- 
teraction of antagonistic muscle groups. Using the 
quadriceps group of muscles, and photographing the 
thickening of the muscles under three conditions (slow 
contraction and relaxation, knee jerk and quick volun- 
tary contraction), it was found that the relationship 
between the thickening of the isometric quadriceps 
and the musele work is a direct proportion from zero 
to strains near the upper limit of the strength of 
the muscle. The apparatus and method are described. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 


3384. Gemelli, A. Ricerche sperimentali sulla 
forma nei movimenti volontari. (Experimental 
studies on form in voluntary movements.) Atti 
pont. accad. sci. nuov. Lincei, Roma, 1929. Pp. 268- 
278.—The subjects had set for them the task of trac- 
ing with the index finger alone more or less compli- 
eated figures which were drawn on a flat surface. 
The other hand and the arm were fixed; the move- 
ments of the index finger were registered by the 
photographic method. In the examination of the re- 
sults the fact already observed by Pfahl was con- 
firmed—that the individual movements are composed 
of very small partial movements which can be differ- 
entiated from one another. Thus the curve is like a 
stairway. These interruptions cannot be interpreted 
as the result of the control exercised over the finger 
movements. By caleulation the author finds that the 
frequency of the discontinuities ran parallel to the 
square root of the angular velocity. There were of 
course individual differences, but they were not large. 
Through practice not only is there a decrease in the 
mere number of errors, but the movement takes on a 
more and more characteristic form. The number of 
discontinuities beeomes progressively greater, by 
which means the movements become more and more 
precise.—A. Angyal (Turin). 

3385. Hunscher, H. A., Vincent, E. L., & Macy, I. 
G. Psychophysiological studies. I. The technique 
of securing quantitative and coordinated psycholog- 
ical and physiological data on lactating women in 
their usual home environment. Child Development, 
1930, 1, 15-29.—The article presents a method for 
integrating data of various types rather than a sum- 
mary of findings with respect to the data used. The 
agencies interested in the studies are the Nutrition 
Research Laboratories of the Merrill-Palmer School 
and the psychology staff of the same institution, to- 
gether with the Children’s Hospital of Michigan and 
the Woman’s Hospital of Detroit. The data on home 
conditions were secured by a trained worker who 
lived in the home a considerable part of the periods 
under consideration. The women who were the sub- 
jeets for study contributed by the use of various 
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devices; the most profitable of which proved to be 
a rating seale for emotional traits. In addition each 
subject was given the Otis Group Intelligence Seale, 
the Detroit Alpha Intelligence Test, the Pressey 
X-O Tests, the vaird Personal Inventory Tests, the 
Social Intelligence Tests of the George Washington 
University Series, and the Allport Ascendance-Sub- 
mission Study. Physiological studies were made on 
the same subjects by physicians. These studies in- 
cluded measurements of weight, basal metabolism, 
oral conditions, and roentgenograms of the teeth and 
a of body types and constitution. Diets 

ve been studied and analytical studies have been 
made of the chemical variability of the milk of the 
individual women to ascertain the quality and quan- 
tity of milk received by the infant. Studies have 
also been made upon urine and feces. .The develop- 
ment of the infants has been followed. A bibliog- 
raphy of eleven citations on human milk, cow’s milk, 
vitamine content of milk, and biochemical approach 
to the study of personality is appended.—F. M. Tea- 
garden (Pittsburgh). 


3386. Ischlondsky, —. Contributien 4 la méthode 
d’étude objective de l’activité névro-psychique. Une 
nouvelle réaction pour l’investigation de l’activité 
reflexe conditionelle. (A contribution to the method 
of objective study of neuro-psychic activity. A new 
reaction for the investigation of conditional reflex 
activity.) Bull. Acad. méd., 1930, 94, 305-308.—The 
article describes a new reaction employed by the au- 
thor on animals and man for the study of conditional 
reflex activity. As his indicator he employed the 
galvanic reaction of the skin (psychogalvanic reflex). 
Arousing this reaction by means of a strong audi- 
tory or mechanical stimulation, the author associated 
it with a conditioned light stimulus. As regards the 
question of the application of the conditioned stimu- 
lus and the general conditions of the experiment, the 
author proceeded in the same fashion as one would 
do in using any other reaction of the organism as an 
indicator.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3387. Lunedi, A. Sulla influenza delle stimula- 
zioni extralabirintiche sopra le reazioni da stimola- 
zione labirintica e sull’ influenza dei riflessi vaso- 
motori sopra la reattivita vestibulare. La prova 
naso-labirintica. (The influence of extra-labyrinth 
stimulation upon the reactions arising from stimula- 
tion of the labyrinth and upon the influence of vaso- 
motor reflexes on vestibular reactivity. The naso- 
labyrinth test.) Riv, oto-neur.-oftal., 1929, 1, 37-84. 
—Tactile, thermal and pain stimuli acting upon the 
skin ean have a similar effect in i=yrinth reaction. 
This phenomenon seldom appears among normals. 
The most sensitive spots for the reaction mentioned 
are: the skin of the mastoid area, the skin on the 

sterior surface of the neck, and the mucous mem- 

rane of the nose. According to the author the most 
ame hypothesis is that a nerve impulse arising 
rom the stimulation of the sense organ directly— 
thus not by means of vasomotor reflexes—acts upon 
those brain centers upon which the impulses arising 
from the labyrinth also act.—A. Angyal (Turin). 


3388. Maity, H. P. Diurnal course of efficiency. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1929, 4, 127-133.—Tests of reac- 
tion time and ability to withstand fatigue revealed no 
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elear evidence of diurnal variations in the efficiency 
of 4 subjects. Rote memory suffered progressive im- 
pairment through the day—C. W. Bray (Princeton). 


3389. Masson-Oursel, P. Le réle des attitudes 
dans la conception indienne de la vie. (The réle of 
attitudes in the Indian conception of life.) Psychol. 
et vie, 1930, 4, 23-24.—India, since the most remote 
antiquity, has recognized the influence of attitudes on 
the contents of thought and on bodily states. The 
gamut of emotions is reduced to a classification of 
movements, and these movements arouse the various 
states of consciousness. For India there is no sepa- 
ration between the spirit and the body, but there is 
a hierarchy of functions from the most material to 
the most spiritual, all being defined and character- 
ized by definite postures—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne ). 

3390. Pal, G. The influence of attitudes on reac- 
tion time. Indian J. Psychol., 1929, 4, 161-182.—A 
different pattern of adjustment to the reaction time 
experiment is found under process as opposed to 
stimulus instructions for perception of the stimulus. 
Within either pattern there is variation from experi- 
ment to experiment. The character of the conscious- 
ness of the stimulus and the character of the reaction 
are found to vary with the adjustment. A brief his- 
tory of the reaction experiment and a bibliography of 
21 titles are given—C. W. Bray (Princeton). 

3391. Portmann, G. Action de la compression et 
de la ligature des gros vaisseaux de cou sur les 
réactions vestibulaires. (The effect of compression 
and ligature of the large blood vessels of the neck on 
the vestibular reactions.) Acta oto-lar., 1930, 14, 303- 
321.—The subjects in these experiments were four 
dogs. Before each experiment began the animal was 
examined for pulse, pupillary condition, mucous 
coloration, ocular-eardiac reflexes, and vestibular ex- 
citability. The nystagmic reaction was registered in 
seconds after the animal was rotated twenty times in 
twenty seconds. The subject was first rotated to the 
right, causing a nystagmus to the left, then he was 
rotated to the left, causing a nystagmus to the right. 
These observations were taken before and after com- 

ion and ligature of the blood vessels of the neck. 
The r results were all negative. There was no reliable 
difference found between the nystagmic reaction be- 
fore and after ligature of either the primitive carotid 
artery or the vertebral arteries. No ge was found 
after a ligation and resection of the vertebral artery. 
Ligature of the left vertebral artery alone, of both 
vertebral arteries, or of these two arteries and the 
right primitive carotid artery produced no change in 
the nystagmie reaction—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


3392. Schenk, P. Die Ermiidung gesunder und 
kranker Menschen. (Fatigue of healthy and sick 

rsons.) Jena: Fischer, 1930. Pp. xii 163. 
i 9.00.—Drawing largely from his own experience, 
the author deals with the question as to the causes 
for the decrease in accomplishment as a consequence 
of continued work, external influences, innate in- 
feriority, and the onset of illness. A physiological 
division of the book deals with the fatigue of the 
organs, a second with fatigue as a result of work 
and recovery therefrom. The main part deals with 
the premature fatigue of illnesses of the respiratory 
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apparatus, heart and vaseular system, illnesses due 
to infections, digestive disturbances, and defective 
blood; there is an appendix on the effect of high alti- 
tudes. The book develops many new points of view 
(such as the biochemistry of breathing)—R. H. 
Waters (Arkansas). 


3393. Thornval, A. Some experimental observa- 
tions on the “ otolith nystagmus” in pigeons. Acta 
oto-lar., 1930, 14, 333-337.—By stopping the semi- 
cireular canals firmly and then opening one or two of 
the bony canals between the stopping and the distal, 
non-ampullar end of the canal, a nystagmus was pro- 
duced by blowing in of air but not by sucking. The 
nystagmus movement was slowly forward in the plane 
of the anterior vertical canal on the examined side 
and rapidly backward in the plane of the same canal. 
This oceurred whether one or both of the vertical 
canals were opened. The experimenter thinks the 
nystagmus movement is due to an endolymph move- 
ment towards the otolith membranes, probably to- 
wards the macula utriculi, rather than to an endo- 
lymph movement on the ampulla of the anterior 
semi-cireular canal. Apparently it was not influ- 
enced by the position of the pigeon’s head. After 
the ampulla of the posterior vertical canal was ex- 
tirpated, the movement was still present. After all 
the ampullae and membranous canals were extirpated 
the movement sometimes persisted weakly, probably 
due to remainders of the utricle. Calorie experiments 
showed reactions when all the semi-circular canals 
had been filled out. It disappeared when the ampulla 
and membranous canal of the posterior vertical canal 
were removed, and when all the ampullae were re- 
moved. In pigeons, therefore, the caloric reaction 
originates chiefly in the semi-circular canals.—M. B. 
Mitchell (Yale). 

3394. Todd, T. W., & Rowlands, M. E. Studies 
in the alimentary canal of man. VI. Emotional 
interferences in gastric behavior patterns. J. Comp. 
Psychol., 1930, 10, 167-187.—The authors wished to 
discover whether the lay stomach can be trained and 
stabilized like the medical stomach. Three non-med- 
ical students were used as subjects. These were fol- 
lowed through a period of intensive training and 
were examined again six months later. Roentgeno- 
seopic methods were used for measuring the reaction 
patterns of the gastro-intestinal tract. Along with 
external manifestations of sympathetic disturbance 
there was discovered a characteristic pattern of gas- 
trie activity. Changing the external conditions led to 
a change in this pattern. It was possible to train the 
subjects so that a particular gastric pattern could be 
volitionally invoked. The patterns could be stabil- 
ized. The introduction of a different environment or 
routine necessitated stabilization anew. Bibliog- 
raphy.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

3395. Trumper, M. The function of the psycho- 
biochemistry laboratory. Psychol. Clin., 1929, 18, 
192-195.—A brief diseussion of the relationship be- 
tween clinical psychology and biochemistry. The 
writer cites some of his own results, especially those 
relating to the production of fatigue symptoms by 
defects of respiration—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


3396. Wachholder, EK. Die allgemeinen physio- 
logischen Grundlagen der Neurologie. II. Alige- 


meine Physiologie der Muskeln. (The general physi- 
ological basis of neurology. II. General physiology 
of muscle.) Fortschr. d. Neur., Psychiat. u. Grenz- 
geb., 1930, 2, 56-65.—The author reviews recent work 
on the following topics, indicating present concepts 
and the conclusions of such experimental studies as 
have significance for neurology: (1) the tetanic con- 
traction mechanism; the role played by oxygen; 
Hill’s oxygen debt; (2) the normal action of single 
muscle fibers; explanation of the staircase phenome- 
non; opposed activity of some fibers; (3) plural seg- 
ment innervation; (4) so-called direct muscle re- 
sponse; museles with double motor points; (5) red 
and white musele fibers; unity of the muscle as a 
whole; (6) sympathetic innervation; Orbelli’s theory. 
—M. A. M. Lee (Chicago). 

3397. Williams, M. 8. Growing straight; a new 
system of physical education with mental control. 
New York: Barnes, 1930. Pp. ix-+-137. $2.00—A 
system of exercises based on the assumed American 
Indian philosophy of life. While exercising thoughts 
are to be directed into channels which control the 
body as well as the mind and emotions.—R. Stone 
(Lehigh). 

[See also abstracts 3367, 3403, 3408, 3417.] 
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3398. Ashley-Montagu, M. F. A note on the be- 
havior of an orang-utan. J. Mammal., 1930, 11, 231- 
232.—Note on the use of straws as a tool to secure 
food which was out of reach.—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 


3399. Batchelder, C. F. The voice of the porcu- 
pine. J. Mammal., 1930, 11, 237-239.—Naturalistic 
observations indicating that the porcupine is not so 
silent an animal as is commonly supposed.—C. M. 
Louttit (Ohio). 

3400. Breckenridge, W. J. Actions of the pocket 
gopher (Geomys bursarius). J. Mammal., 1929, 10, 
336-339.—Deseription of the burrowing activity of 
the gopher as observed through a glass-sided box.— 
C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 

3401. Combes, M. La vie des fourmis. (The life 
of ants.) Rev. des deux mondes, 1930, 100, 640-655. 
—A study of the social life of the Hymenoptera.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3402. Dennis, W. Rejection of wormy nuts by 
squirrels. J. Mammal., 1930, 11, 195-201.—Experi- 
ments with squirrels show that the rejection of wormy 
nuts does not occur in all individuals and therefore 
it may be assumed that the behavior is learned. The 
bad nuts were rejected when all sensory cues except 
olfactory were eliminated.—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 


3403. Fraser, J. 8. Non-experimental labyrinth- 
itis in animals. Acta oto-lar., 1930, 14, 249-258.— 
Sixteen illustrations are given showing sections of 
the healthy and diseased ears of such animals as the 
guinea pig, black hen, albino rat, and rabbit. The 
animals were observed to show the symptoms of laby- 
rinthitis without having it produced experimentally. 
When autopsied, pus, connective tissue and new bone 
were found on the diseased side—M. B. Mitchell 
(Yale). 

3404. Guillaume, P., & Meyerson, I. Recherches 
sur l'usage de l’instrument chez les singes. I. Le 
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probléme du détour. (Researches on the use of 
tools in apes. I. The detour problem.) J. de psy- 
chol., 1930, 27, 177-236-A number of situations 
were devised to test the ability of the animals to 
manipulate and bring within reaching distance an 
object outside of their eage. The object in each case 
was fruit. In a number of experiments the fruit 
was placed so that the animal could obtain it only by 
the use of a stick. The following situations were 
used in these experiments: The fruit was placed in 
front of a trellis so that the animal could not reach 
it exeept by moving its position to the right or left 
of the trellis. In the next experiment the fruit had 
to be moved away from the animal in order eventu- 
ally to bring it within reaching distance. In another 
experiment the fruit was placed in a maze outside of 
the eage and the ape was required to move it through 
the maze by means of a stick until it came within 
reaching distance. A number of situations were also 
arranged where, in order to obtain food, the animal 
was required to move, with its hands, an object out- 
side of the cage. Typical of these experiments is the 
one in which the food was placed in a box with its 
opening away from the animal. The animal was re- 
quired to move the box so that its opening would be 
against the bars of the cage. The authors find that 
the situations in which the use of an instrument is 
required are not the most difficult ones. “The detour 
of simple prehension, without a stick, is a difficult 
experiment.” The data tend to show that it is not 
the technique used in detouring which is difficult but 
the detour situation itself—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


3405. Hamilton, W. J. The food of the Soricidae. 
J. Mammal., 1930, 11, 26-39.—Quantitative descrip- 
tion of the stomach contents of three species of shrews, 
with notes on feeding, hunting and storing habits.— 
C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 

3406. Hamilton, W. J. Breeding habits of the 
short-tailed shrew, Blarina brevicauda. J. Mammal., 
1929, 10, 125-134.—This shrew builds both a small 
resting nest and a larger breeding nest. The male 
and female apparently pair for a part of the breed- 
ing season and may be found together at other times. 
There is some indication that odor plays a part in 
sex attraction. Notes are given on the development 
of a litter of young shrews.—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 

3407. Heydweiller, E. Beitrag zur Psychologie 
des Hundes. (A contribution to the psychology of 
the dog.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 7, 450- 
458.—An uncritical popular analysis of the behavior 
of a large array of pet dogs by an untrained observer 
using introspection and projection.—0O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit). 

3408. Huizinga, E. Sur la labyrinthite non ex- 
périmentale chez l’animal. (Non-experimental laby- 
rinthitis in animals.) Acta oto-lar., 1930, 14, 259- 
275.—A study of spontaneous labyrinthitis is just as 
important as experimental labyrinthitis for giving us 
knowledge about the same disease in man, and it 
saves the inconvenience of artificial infection. It is 
also of value for the veterinarian and experimenter 
using animal subjects, for it is not an uncommon 
disease among animals. Cases are described and 
some illustrations given of labyrinthitis in rats, 
pigeons, rabbits, and chickens. The round window 
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seems to be more important in the lower animals than 
in man, where the oval and round windows are of 
about equal importance. Histological investigation 
a thickening of the mucous, leucocytes 
on the membrane of the labyrinth, and masses of 
exudate. Leucocytes were not found in light cases 

It is diffieult to determine whether the infection is ts of 
bacterial or toxic origin. At least it is capable of 
diffusing through intact membranes into the cochlea. 
In the discussion following the article, Benjamins 
claims that it is due to the mite Psoroptes cumculi.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 

3409. Schjelderup-Ebbe, T. Psychologische Beo- 
bachtungen an Vogeln. (Psychological observations 
on birds.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 35, 362— 
366.—The first part of this article treats of the par- 
rot Psittacus erithacus from the Congo, a specimen 
of which the writer had under his controlled observa- 
tion for ten years. A description of the vocalizations 
of this bird is presented, wherein the investigator 
stresses the extent and the variety of the speech equip- 
ment. It spoke both in Danish and Norwegian. The 
longest sentence was in Danish and consisted of 
twelve words. The bird was able to imitate with 
equal facility a man’s or woman’s voice. A list of 
human sounds skilfully reproduced by the bird is 
sketched, such as laughing, kissing, whistling, gurg- 
ling, humming, coughing, smacking. The second _ 
of this paper deals with the behavior of fowls. Three 
birds attracted attention to themselves by means of 
their anomalous actions. These consisted essentially 
in what would appear to be a perfectly unprovoked 
attack of two upon a third. The two attackers were 
cocks, the third was a hen in her brooding season. 
When the hen was upon her nest, however, the two 
would not attack her. The behavior of the two cocks 
is compared with the sudden attacks of rage some- 
times witnessed in certain human beings.—P. C. 
Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

3410. Sherman, A. R. Summer outings of bats 
during fourteen seasons. J. Mammal., 1929, 10, 
319-326.—The record of fourteen years’ observations 
on the behavior of bats which used the windows of 
7 home as roosting places.—C. M. Louttit 

io). 

3411. Skinner, M. P. White-tailed deer formerly 
in the Yellowstone Park. J. Mammal., 1929, 10, 
101-115.—Naturalistic account of these animals, now 
extinct in the Park. Notes on behavior including 
mating, feeding, sociability, disposition and intelli- 
gence. References.—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 

3412. Svihla, R. D. Habits of Sylvilagus aquaticus 
littoralis. J. Mammal., 1929, 10, 315-319.—Short ac- 
count of behavior of wild and captive specimens of 
the rabbit of southern Louisiana—C. M. Louttit 
(Ohio). 

3413. Svihla, R. D. A family of flying squirrels. 
J. Mammal., 1930, 11, 211-213.—Notes on the mother’s 
eare of the young and on the behavior of the young. 
—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 

3414. Tryon, R. C. The genetics of learning abil- 
ity in rats; preliminary report. Univ. Calif. Publ. 
Psychol., 1929, 4, No. 5. Pp. 71-89.—The experi- 
ment here described has two objectives: (1) To de- 
termine to what degree individual differences in abil- 
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ity to learn are due to hereditary factors; and (2) to 
determine the genetic mode of inheritance of this 
ability to learn. Experimentation has not been com- 
pleted, but the solution of certain preliminary prob- 
lems is deseribed and some results bearing upon the 
major objectives are presented. A 17-unit T-maze, 
yielding a reliability coefficient above .90 and a raw 
correlation coefficient with a second maze above .80, 
was used. A revolving table, bearing the living cages, 
automatically put each rat into the maze at the 
proper time and let him out when the run was com- 
pleted. Bright and dull rats were kept under com- 
parable environmental conditions. The first genera- 
tion of rats used consisted of a heterogeneous samp- 
ling showing a wide range of learning ability. The 
criterion finally adopted for breeding succeeding 
generations is based upon the following factors: 
learning seores of individual rats; learning scores of 
kin; the amount of inbreeding possible without piling 
up eacogenie factors; fertility; physique; coat pat- 
tern. Two strains divergent in learning ability have 
been developed in the F, generation, and it is ex- 
pected that pure lines will be obtained. Results at 
the time of writing are compatible with the hypothe- 
sis that learning ability is determined by multiple 
factors.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


3415. Van Tyne, J. Notes on the habits of 
Cyclopes dorsalis. J. Mammal., 1929, 10, 314.—A 
short account of the behavior of a captive two-toed 
ant-eater, particularly its reaction when startled.— 
C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 

3416. Verrier, M. L. Observations sur le com- 
portement d’un poisson cavernicole, Typhlichthys 
Osborni Eigenmann. (Observations on the behavior 
of a eavern fish, Typhlichthys Osborni Eigenmann. ) 
Bull. mus. nat. hist. natur., 1929 (Ser. 2), 1, 82-84. 
—A cavern amblyopsid originating in a subterranean 
river in Kentucky was put in a very feebly lighted 
aquarium containing water at a depth of 15 em. at 
an average temperature of 10° C. and with 7 cc. of 
oxygen per liter. The head of the fish was quite 
large and had two protruding rounded masses on the 
skin where the eyes should be. The mouth was sur- 
rounded with thick lips, and there were no barbels. 
The observations showed that the behavior of the fish 
was dominated by the vibratory sense, that the gusta- 
tory sense played no appreciable part, and that the 
rudimentary eyes under the skin had no réle what- 
soever. The vibratory sense was, however, very 
highly developed and permitted reactions to stimuli 
in its environment similar to reactions made by fish 
possessing normal eyes.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

3417. Versteegh, C. The labyrinth of Petromyzon 
fluviatilis. Acta oto-lar., 1930, 14, 178-180.—The 
lamprey, one of the lowest fishes, has only two semi- 
cireular canals; the horizontal canal is missing. A 
part of the inner side of the labyrinth is covered with 
ciliated epithelium. A part of the endolymph is in 
constant motion, having a special character which is 
not found in the canals.—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 

3418. Von Ihering, R. Sur la voix des poissons 
d'eau douce. (On sounds made by fresh water fish.) 
C. r. Soe. biol., 1930, 108, 1327-1328.—Fresh water 
fis: which emit sounds are not rare in Brazil. The 


sathor cites the mandy-chorao (a small fish of the 
genus Pimelodella) which invariably cries when it is 
drawn from the water, and the violent noises made by 
schools of the cascudos (Plecostomus) and the saguirus 
(Tetragonopterus) during their passage to spawning 
places.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3419. Wade, O. The behavior of certain spermo- 
philes with special reference to aestivation and 
hibernation. J. Mammal., 1930, 11, 160-188.—One 
hundred individuals of four species of ground squir- 
rel were closely observed at different times over a 
period of two years. Animals with a body tempera- 
ture of less than 30° C. always showed lethargic 
symptoms. Increase in fat is usually accompanied 
by a drop in body temperature below 30° C. in either 
warm or cold environment. The captive squirrels had 
periods of waking at irregular intervals. The opti- 
mum hibernating temperatures were about 5°-12° C. 
References.—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 


3420. Wight, H. M. Breeding habits and eco- 
nomic relations of the Dalles pocket gopher. J. 
Mammal., 1930, 11, 40-48.—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 


[See also abstracts 3321, 3376, 3378, 3381, 3393.] 
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3421. [Anon.] Pedigrees of disease and defect. 
Eug. Rev., 1930, 22, 35-41.—Pedigrees and charts of 
several families of rural England. The feeble- 
minded founder of one family has been responsible, 
with his unknown wife, for one “simple” and one 
feeble-minded child, and for one normal, one sub- 
normal, and five defective grandchildren. In another 
group of 52 individuals, 22 are unknown (mostly 
the mates or the young children of the persons in- 
vestigated); of the 30 remaining, 5 are probably 
normal, 2 died as infants and 23 are subnormal or 
abnormal. Another degenerate strain, including sev- 
eral cousin marriages, is also described. Mendelian 
are attempted—B. Burks (Stan- 
ord). 

3422. Brown, F. W. Eugenic sterilization in the 
United States: its present status. Ann. Amer. Acad. 
Pol. & Soc. Sei., 1930, 149 (III), 22-35.—A review 
of the facts concerning the adoption and application 
of eugenic sterilization in this country, covering the 
purposes of the movement, legal provisions with their 
applications, and a selected annotated bibliography. 
—R. C. Travis (Western Reserve). 


3423. Chamberlain, J. P. Eugenics in legisla- 
tures and courts. Amer. Bar Asso. J., 1929, 15, 165— 
169.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. I: 7822). 

3424. Doshay, L. J. Evolution disproves hered- 
ity in the mental diseases. Med. J. & Rec., 1930, 
131, 143-148; 194-197; 248-250—Denying that 
heredity in the psychic diseases has’ ever been estab- 
lished, even by the eugenists, the author claims that 
the fear of family taint is the predisposing cause of 
most mental disorders, and that the widespread belief 
in transmission is an evidence of human credulity, 
even on the part of scientifie men. After a brief 
summary of current views in favor of the inheritance 
of mental diseases, a detailed criticism of the opinions 
of Bleuler, Koller, Sumner, Davenport, Kraepelin, 
and many others is presented. Surprisingly few of 
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the twenty-two theorists and statisticians cited are 
definitely certain of inheritance, while most of them 
are either dubious, unconvineed, or even opposed to 
the idea. But the chief emphasis is laid upon the 
idea that the theory of evolution disproves mental in- 
heritance in any form. “If the neuropathic consti- 
tution . . . is an inherited character and transmitted 
in the germ plasm, then by the confirmed laws of 
selection and the survival of the fittest, the neuro- 
pathic families, harboring such a disabling inherited 
trait, should have been eliminated long ago in the 
struggle for existence against healthier elements.” 
For the neurepathie variation “must have taken on 
a more complex form and continued to increase in 
complexity.” Such, however, is not the case. Neu- 
ropaths and psychopaths are ever on the increase; 
today “ there is one frankly insane individual to every 
five families” in New York State. Not even social 
protection would be enough to insure survival of the 
insane in the face of their general undesirability. 
With neuropaths, however, the situation is different, 
as their number is constantly increasing. In sum, 
then, “either we disclaim that the neuropathic con- 
stitution is inherited, or announce that it is inherited 
as a desirable trait.” But since it is a regressive 
unhealthy trait, we must conclude that it is not in- 
herited, but that it is caused entirely by environmen- 
tal influences. This alone gives a logical explanation 
for sporadie cases of mental disease in our best un- 
tainted stock. Doshay resolves the problem by means 
of a formula which involves the fo llowing factors: 
(1) The universally inherited, preregressive brain 
factor that predisposes us all to mental disease; (2) 
the factor of mental stress and tension based on men- 
tal conflicts and complexes, which serve to weaken 
psychie resistance; (3) the more or less abrupt fac- 
tor of mental trauma which serves to deplete psychic 
resistance; and (4) the psychic resistance factor, de- 
pendent on the t of constitution developed. 
Their interaction is ree by the formula :— 


universally inherited brain factor 
+ stress factor + trauma factor _ 


psychie resistance 
—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 


3425. Hirsch, N. D. M. Twins; heredity and en- 
vironment. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1930. Pp. 157. $2.00.—After four chapters of orien- 
tation and review, the author describes data which 
he has collected upon 58 pairs of dissimilar twins 
living together, 38 pairs of similar twins living to- 
gether, and 12 pairs of similar twins who have lived 
apart for a portion of their lives. A schedule of 
physical measurements, mental tests, and personal 
estimates upon temperamental and character like- 
nesses or differences was obtained for most of the 
pairs. Brief ease studies are followed by a statis- 
tieal consideration of results. The IQ’s of 58 pairs 
of twins selected as being dissimilar in appearance 
and ability give a correlation of .53 + .07; those of 
38 pairs selected as being similar in appearance and 
ability, .97 = .01. The cephalic indices of the dis- 
similar group correlate .59, and those of the similar 
group, .95. Differences between 4 or 5 pairs of simi- 
lar twins of dissimilar environment whose mental and 


mental disease. 
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physical traits were measured are but little greater 
than those between similar twins of similar environ- 
ment, and are far less than those between dissimilar 
ford) of similar environment.—B. S. Burks (Stan- 
ord). 


3426. Holmes, 8. J. Natural selection in man and 
the evolution of human intelligence. Fug. Rev., 
30, 22, 7-16.—* Although reproductive selection 
just at present is perhaps the most potent factor in 
modifying the heredity of man we should not lose 
ight of the ever-active and discriminating operation 
mortality. ... While the progress of medicine 
and hygiene has reduced the action of natural selec- 
tion in relation to defects and diseases, the conten- 
tion that this evolutionary factor has been practically 
eliminated is quite unjustified.” Pearson Kes shown 
that long life and good health run in families and 
have a positive correlation with fertility. Snow at- 
tempted to show that a high death rate in infancy 
leaves a stronger group of surviving children, as indi- 
eated by a relatively low death rate in the same 
group in later years, but the results might per te 
be explained by an effect of immunity conferred 
contagious diseases of a non-selective nature suffered 
during infancy. Evidence of a differential death 
rate in early life is furnished by the distribution of 
male mortality. Where the infant death rate is 
high, mortality of the two sexes tends toward equal- 
ity, but in proportion as infant mortality is low, we 
find a relatively high mortality of males. Since the 
frailty of the male is constitutional, it follows that 
reduced infant mortality must be largely due to a 
diminution of deaths which are non-discriminatory 
or mildly discriminatory as to sex, and therefore 
have relatively little association with differences in 
vitality. Other indications of the selective character 
of mortality are found in the relation between the 
death rates of parents and their young children, 
hereditary diatheses to various maladies, relative ra- 
cial immunity to specifie diseases, and differential 
mortality favoring children of intelligent parents and 
men of high-grade occupational status.—B. S. Burks 
(Stanford). 


3427. Marie, A. Influences psychopathiques an- 
cestrales. Les problémes de l’hérédité psycho- 
pathique et le Mendelisme. (Ancestral psychopathic 
influences. The problems of psychopathic heredity 
and Mendelism.) Bull. Soc. formes humaines, 1929, 
7, 408-455.—Going from the physical to the psycho- 
logieal, we find all ieteehdhete stages, from the 
simplest elementary reactions to the complexities of 
mentality of the greatest genius. Man has gone 
through all the successive stages from a primitive in- 
fantile mentality to the heights of thought, but the 
traces of his successive efforts remain in his mental 
and nervous structure. Mental disorders are only the 
reappearance in a sick brain of these lapsed mechan- 
isms. We also find all the imperceptible transitions 
and all the intermediate forms which exist between 
normal and morbid psychism—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

3428. Newman, H. H. Identical twins reared 
apart. Eug. Rev., 1930, 22, 29-34—A summary of 
three cases of identical twins reared apart. Previ- 
ously reported in J. Hered.—B. S. Burks (Stanford). 
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3429. Terry, C. 8. The origin of the family of 
Bach musicians. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1929. 
Pp. 22. 12/6.—Johann Sebastian Bach’s manuscript 
of the origin of the family of Bach musicians is pub- 
lished together with the researches of the author 
upon the Bach ascendants and descendants. Seven 
pedigree tables are presented, including 229 individ- 
uals of the different branches of the family in the 
fourteen generations from 1561 to 1929. Bach had 
three brothers, five nephews, five first cousins, three 
paternal uncles, three great-uncles, and six sons, all 
of whom were professional musicians, as were also 
his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather. The 
number of male professional musicians in each gen- 
eration shows a gradual inerease from the first to the 
seventh generation, viz.: 0-1-3-3-10-18-23, with a 
sudden decrease to six in the eighth generation, and 
a total disappearance in the ninth and succeeding 
generations up to the present.—B. S. Burks (Stan- 
ford). 

3430. Winkler, W. F. Ergebnisse der Erblich- 
keitsforschung und das Hilfsschulkind. (Results of 
the study of heredity and the auxiliary school child.) 
Hilfsschule, 1930, 23, 196-201.—The author main- 
tains that most cases of mental deficiency are heredi- 
tary. There are dominant forms of inheritable men- 
tal deficiency, which are carried on from generation 
to generation, but only by those affected. There are 
also recessive forms. In the latter case the condition 
need not appear in every generation; its presence, 
however, is shown by inbreeding. The basis for the 
inheritance is a certain alteration in the form of 
small changes in the germ plasm. Such mutatio 
to be sure, seldom appear. Mutation can be produ 
by Réntgen rays as well as by alcohol. In regard to 
the question whether alcohol can injure inheritance in 
man Winkler is very cautious. He considers it pos- 
sible on the basis of three observations: (1) infre- 
queney of mental deficiency among the Jews, who al- 
ways drink little aleohol; (2) the injury to offspring 
through alcoholism in the maternal grandfather; (3) 
sterility in drunkards. The author closes with a de- 
mand for the prevention of the propagation of in- 
heritable forms of mental deficiency —O. Seeling 
(Berlin). 

[See also abstracts 3414, 3522.) 
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3431. Alexander, BR. Fetichism in the female. 
Med. J. & Ree., 1930, 131, 402-405.—An account of 
the extent to which physicians and other professional 
men are subjected to the “mental malpractice” of 
their female clients in an effort to obtain semi-sexual 
satisfaction.—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 

3432. [Anon.] De senectute and the biology of 
senescence. Hygiea, 1929 (Sept. 30).—Arguing 
against the endoerinologieal theory of senility, the 
author claims that age proceeds pari passu with 
structural changes, pigmentation or shrinkage, in the 
ganglion cells of the brain and spinal cord. But it is 
pointed out that the physically aged do not always 
manifest mental hebetude.—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 

3433. [Anon.] Brief eines deutschen Soldaten 
aus der Fremdenlegion. (Letter from a German 
soldier in the Foreign Legion.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. 


Sex.-pol., 1930, 17, 67-68.—An unsigned, presumably 
recent letter from a half-literate common soldier which 
gives a picture of the attitude of his class toward cer- 
tain sex offences.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


3434. Asnaourow, F. Wher onirische Uberkom- 
pensation. (Concerning oneirie overcompensation. ) 
Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 7, 469-471.—Two 
dreams are reported of a vividly imaginative and 
very pleasant nature which appeared when the writer 
was particularly depressed by drab natural and social 
surroundings. The reports are introduced by an 
analysis of the origin of the writer’s intense love of 
music and nature, and of the basis for his vivid 
imagery in these two fields —O. N. de Weerdt (Be- 
loit). 

3435. Bauermeister, H. Zum Problem der hiss- 
lichen Frau. (Contributions to the problem of the 
homely woman.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 
7, 436-442.—An analysis of Adelbert Stifter’s novel 
Brigitta. The author is presented as one who in the 
course of the development of his career has finally 
presented a novel in which the psychological factors 
influencing personality organization find a clear ex- 
pression.—0O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

3436. Bien, E. Analyse einer optischen Wahrneb- 
mungstérung. (Analysis of a disturbance of visual 
perception.) Psychol. u. Med., 1929, 4, 1-13.—A 33- 
year-old, married, childless woman complained of 
seeing everything double. She would see an entire 
view first in its normal direction, and then displaced 
about 90° to the right, or sometimes to the left. The 
relationships of the objects within the scene were not 
disturbed. Color vision was normal. Both eyes were 
normal. Visual reflexes were normal. Complete 
neurological examination gave negative findings. The 
only visual disturbance was this illusion of double 
or changing direction. The habit of seeing her world 
double had begun in the second year of her life. She 
amused herself with illusions of perception through- 
out her childhood without experiencing anxiety or 
any consciousness of illness, and might have con- 
tinued to do so for a long time, had not her family 
diseovered her pastime, warned her of its abnormal- 
ity, and put her in a sanatorium. (Illusions of di- 
rection and spatial disorientation proved inescapable 
and became an increasing source of anxiety to her, 
especially after her marriage, in her nineteenth year, 
to a man whom she did not love, and the consequent 
separation from a cousin whom she had loved since 
childhood. Psychoanalysis revealed that the two 
directions of her perception symbolized the conflict- 
ing motives in her life. Her dreams and various 
minor symptoms are diseussed, analyzed, and inter- 
preted in the light of psychoanalytic theory. Sev- 
eral somewhat similar cases from the psychological 
and neurological literature are discussed. Bibliog- 
raphy.—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.). 

3437. Billwiller, W. C. Ueber den Sexualwert 
des Pfeifens beim Menschen. (The sex signifi- 
eance of whistling in humans.) Zsch. f. Sex-wiss. u. 
Sez.-pol., 1930, 17, 62-63.—Groups of men, women, 
and known homosexuals were studied non-statistically 
to determine the possible relationship between abil- 
ity to whistle and maseulinity. In general, mem- 
bers of the lower classes were better whistlers than 
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the more cultured individuals. Among women, those 
with more hair whistled better, and with greater 
power, especially if they manifested any masculine 
characteristics. The whistling of the homosexual re- 
sembles that of women. It is concluded that whist- 
ling varies with sex, and that it may be an indication 
of hitherto undiscovered symptoms of hermaphrodit- 
ism.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 

3438. Birnbaum, K. Psychologie der Rausch- 
siichtigen. (Psychology of those who crave intoxi- 
cation.) Krim. Monatsh., 1930, 4, 73-76.—This gen- 
eral psychological discussion of the personality of 
the aleoholic and drug fiend takes up not only the 
original personality traits which favor the acquisition 
of the aleohol or drug habit, but also the physiolog- 
ieal, psychological, and sociological changes caused 
in the habitué by the drug itself and causing in their 
turn further deterioration of the personality. Alco- 
hol, opium, morphine, and cocaine, the principal drugs 
mentioned, are all sought primarily because of their 
power to induce euphoria or at least temporarily re- 
move dysphoria. External factors in drug addic- 
tion (accessibility of the drug, social pressure, etc.), 
are relatively unimportant in comparison with basic 
psychopathic trends—weakness, suggestibility, insta- 
bility, craving for excitement, etc. Even real trage- 
dies in the habitué’s life for which he seeks compen- 
sation or from which he at least hopes to find oblivion 
in the, drug, are frequently “themselves the conse- 
quences of the psychopathic i uacy of the per- 
son disposed to drug addiction. ter the habit has 
once been acquired, the drug may, as in the case of 
morphine, become an acute physiological need. 
Larger and larger doses are required as the body ac- 
quires tolerance, and the whole personality coarsens 
and deteriorates, especially since there is usually a 
sinking in the social seale to correspond with that 
in the affective and volitional fields. The final picture 
of the drug fiend is a complex one in which it is no 
longer possible to see definitely which qualities are 
to be ascribed to the psychopathic predisposition and 
which to the effects of the poison—E. M. Pilpel 
(Yale). 

3439. Blonsky, P. P. Zur Psychologie der mono- 
andrischen und der polyandrischen Frau in der 
modernen Kultur. (The psychology of the monan- 
drous and the polyandrous woman in modern civili- 
zation.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1930, 17, 
1-13.—On the basis of five years’ observation and 
consideration of sixteen of his former students, the 
author finds himself in a position which permits 
classifying these married school-teachers with respect 
to their interest in and relations toward men. All 
the women are under the age of forty-five, and most 
of them between thirty and forty. Ten of the six- 
teen fulfill the description of a monandrous woman: 
one who maintains a lasting, serious relationship 
with one man. The remaining six fall into the class 
of the polyandrous: those who either enter into sex- 
ual relationships with several men concurrently, or 
who change men frequently. The monandrous woman 
is on the higher evolutionary plane, according to 
Blonsky. The polyandrous female is marked pri- 
marily by an egoistic individualism; she makes no 
attempt to win the friendship of her associates, and 
is frequently in open conflict with them. Her hus- 
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band receives no better treatment than the others; 
she feels no responsibility toward the rights or eom- 
fort of others. She is ambitious, or rather vain; she 
is a gold-digger; she fulfils her marital vows with- 
out true love or devotion; she gossips and quarrels, 
she is sly, insineere, sometimes deceitful, and un- 
sympathetic. Her appearance is of prime im- 
portance, she uses make-up to excess; she is restless, 
and may be pathologically nervovs. The monan- 
drous woman, on the other hand, shows great organ- 
izing ability, she has a definite and direct character, 
she fulfils her vows truly and honestly. The polyan- 
drous woman, contrary to general opinion, is not the 
creature of an unfortunate marriage. Her traits are 
founded deep in her character, and have their origin 
in her weak will and egotism. Changing such a 
woman is not a matter of providing different environ- 
ment; it entails a change in her basic nature, almost 
impossible to acecomplish—H. Marshall (Stanford). 

3440. Bryan, D. Bisexuality. Int. J. Psycho- 
anal., 1930, 11, 150-166—The author discusses bi- 
sexuality as a property, not of homosexuals alone, 
but of all normal men and women. He suggests that 
individuals of either sex possess organs complemen- 
tal to the dominant sexual organs. In women the 
clitoris serves the male function, and in men the 
sinus pocularis and the ejaculatory ducts serve the 
female function. Stimulation of both types of organ 
in any individual is necessary for orgasm. Data 
from the fields of social behavior and conventional 
symbolism are cited in support of the author’s con- 
tention that normal human beings are psychically as 
well as physically bisexual.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

3441. Bunge, —. Homosexualitat, Zoo-Sadismus, 
und Hass als Anlass zu einem Deckungsbrand. 
(Homosexuality, zoo-sadism, and hate, resulting in 
arson committed to conceal them.) Krim. Monatsh., 
1930, 4, 40-41.—A psychological analysis of a double 
ease of sex pathology, in which an apparently feeble- 
minded youth, K., was first initiated into homosexual 
practices by a vicious older man, M., and then further 
corrupted to the point of committing, along with M., 
numerous sadistic sexual injuries to farm animals 
resulting in illness and death of the animals con- 
cerned. K. confessed. During the trial, after threat- 
ening letters, the barn on the estate involved burned 
down. Subsequent evidence showed that the arson 
and also to a certain degree the sadistic injuries, were 
committed by M. to make trouble for a certain in- 
spector whom he hated—. M. Pilpel (Yale). 

3442. Daly, C. D. The psychology of revolution- 
ary tendencies. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1930, 11, 193- 
210..-The author analyzes revolutionary tendencies 
of the Bengalis indicated in excerpts from The Heart 
of Aryavarta, by Lord Ronaldshay, and also revolu- 
tionary tendencies indicated in the classical myth of 
Andromeda and Perseus, especially as represented in 
the picture by Piero di Cosimo. Revolutionary ten- 
dencies are interpreted as springing from revolt 
against the father in competition for the mother or 
sister. The Hindus are said to be a race which has 
taken on feminine traits as a result of the failure of 
the revolt against the father. The myth of Andro- 
meda and Perseus is a classical fantasy of rebellion 
which has some counterpart in Hindu mythology.— 
M. N. Crook (Clark). 
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3443-3451 


3443. Deutsch, H. Ein Fall von hysterischer 
Schicksalsneurose. (A case of an hysterical “ des- 
tiny” neurosis.) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 1930, 2, 
273-284.—The author describes the case of a 25-year- 
old woman who came for treatment because of a cer- 
tain insight into the fact that she was in need of as- 
sistance, although to outward appearance her life 
and her behavior were perfectly normal. The 
analysis brought out the fact that her difficulty lay 
in her inability to free herself emotionally from her 
dependence upon her father. Her mother had lived 
in almost slavish dependence on the father, a violent 
and demanding person; the normal Oedipus complex 
of the child was modified by the resentment she felt 
toward the father for his attitude toward his wife. 
In her mature life, however, the conscious feeling of 
never living in slavish dependence upon a man, as her 
mother had, was in conflict with the unconscious de- 
sire to stand to her father in the relation in which 
her mother stood. Her inability to achieve a much- 
desired success in a career seemed to be the result of 
her “ destiny,” but actually was the result of this 
conflict. The author defines the “destiny neurosis ” 
as a suffering that the external world apparently in- 
fliets repeatedly on the ego, whereas the real motive 
of the “ destiny” lies, as in this case, in a constant, 
internal, and insoluble conflict—D. E. Johannsen 
( Wellesley ). 

3444. Dugas, L. Lattitude de l’arriviste d’aprés 
Ossip-Lourié. (The attitude of the arrivist aceord- 
ing to Ossip-Lourié.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 26-27. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3445. Fenichel, O. The psychology of transvest- 
ism. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1930, 11, 211-227.—Trans- 
vestism has much in common with homosexuality and 
fetichism, but has only recently been recognized as a 
characteristic and distinet form of perversion. It is 
marked by the desire of the transvestist to assume the 
clothes of the opposite sex on his own person, and in- 
volves both the identification of the transvestist with 
the woman and his unwillingness to recognize that she 
lacks the male genital. Like most perversions, it is 
an effort to combat castration anxiety. The author 
cites a case history at some length in support of his 
reasoning.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


3446. Friedmann, B. D. Wher einige psychische 
Reaktionen im Zusammenhang mit der Objektwahl 
bei der latenten Homosexualitét. (Some psychical 
reactions in connection with the selection of a sex 
object in latent homosexuality.) Zentbl. f. Psycho- 
therap., 1930, 3, 259-269.—The psychical reactions 
typical of a homosexual are doubt, envy and jealousy. 
These reactions are caused by a conflict between the 
unconscious homosexual tendencies on the one hand 
and the heterosexual tendencies on the other.—R. H. 
Waters (Arkansas). 


3447. Frois-Wittmann, J. Moderne Kunst und 
Lustprinzip. Versuch einer psychoanalytischen 
Rechtfertigung von Expressionismus und Surrealis- 
mus. (Modern art and the pleasure-principle. An 
attempt to justify psychoanalytically expressionistic 
and extreme realistic art.) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 
1930, 2, 211-247.—The author analyzes the artist and 
his creations from the Freudian point of view; from 
this angle the artist approaches the attitude of the 
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dreamer or neurotic in his unconscious fantasies, and 
that of the intellectual in his results; he is differen- 
tiated from the dreamer in the fact that he objectifies 
his fantasies, and from the intellectual in the fact 
that he expresses them as directly as possible. The 
chief characteristic of modern art is the fact that it 
is fundamentally a production of an emotional na- 
ture, based largely upon the content of the uncon- 
scious mind. Since the majority of men feel anxiety 
in the face of the instincts and emotions, they pos- 
sess an overpowering love for things of the intellect; 
since things which they do not understand wound the 
ego, they react to such things with hate. Modern 
art, being quite incomprehensible to the intellect 
alone, is reacted to in this way—D. E. Johannsen 
( Wellesley). 


3448. Gackebouch, —. La signification du som- 
meil hypnotique pour l'étude du développement 
d’une individualité. (The significance of hypnotic 
sleep for studying the development of individuality.) 
Encéph., 1930, 25, 135-143.—The researches are based 
on the possibility of placing subjects who are in a 
state of profound hypnotic control in ages which 
differ from their real age-—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 


3449. Gordon, A. The history of a homosexual; 
his difficulties and triumphs. Med. J. ¢ Rec., 1930, 
131, 152-156.—A detailed account of the escape of a 
homosexual man from the abnormal training imposed 
on him by morbidly conventional parents, through 
psychoanalytic means. It is shown that homosexual- 
ity is not always the expression of a psychopathic 
personality —R. C. Givler (Tufts). 


3450. Hellwig, A. Kritiken des Gattenmordes. 
(Critical notes on uxoricide.) Krim. Monatsh., 1930, 
4, 62-63.—A psychological discussion of the case of a 
30-year-old factory worker who strangled his wife in 
her sleep one night because her continual nagging, 
reproaches, and fighting had made his life an inferno 
since their marriage. All witnesses testified to her 
excessively rough and quarrelsome character and his 
gentle one, but since his act was clearly premeditated 
he was nevertheless condemned for murder, not man- 
slaughter, and executed. The case is cited to show 
that murder may originate in weakness, weakness 
showing itself in this case in the man’s failure to 
break off the marriage in some decisive legal way in- 
stead of allowing it to drag on until its cumulative 
effect led to murder.—E. M. Pilpel (Yale). 


3451. Herrmann, F. Charakter und Symptom. 
(Character and symptom.) Psychol. u. Med., 1929, 
4, 14-21.—This is a theoretical discussion of the con- 
cepts mentioned, developed ty discussion of the 
theories of Freud, Stekel, Adler, Kretsechmer, and 
others, illustrated with examples from history and 
biography, and concluded with a fairly long bibliog- 
raphy. The author recognizes three fundamental 
types of character, each dependent upon one of the 
fundamental physiological systems, the central nerv- 
ous system, the nutritive system, and the bony-museu- 
lar system. Each character type is naturally suited 
to certain occupations and unsuited for others. For 
example, the cerebral type is best equipped for 
artistic or executive work. People forced by cireum- 
stances into oceupations other than those for which 
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their type is constitutionally fitted fail of self-realiza- 
tion. Symptoms are results of disturbances in a field 
of foree. They may have a physiological or a psy- 
chological origin. Each of the three character types 
has its own psychopathology, for the symptom re- 
sults as truly from the individual as from the cir- 
cumstances.—M. F’. Martin (West Springfield, Mass. ). 


3452. Herzberg, A. Instinktverletzungen und 


ihre Bedeutung in der Atiologie der Neurosen. (In- 
stinect wounds and their significance in the etiology of 
the neuroses.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1930, 3, 
269-275.—The term Instinktverletzung las been in- 
troduced by Vierkandt. In dealing with the instinet 
of self-assertion he holds that in addition to its be- 
ing satisfied or not, with the accompanying feelings 
of pleasantness and unpleasantness, a third possibil- 
ity is present, namely, the instinct may not be satis- 
fied and in addition to the feeling of dissatisfaction 
there may be present an entirely different feeling- 
tone, e.g., shame. It is to this last that the term 
Instinktverletzung refers. Vierkandt holds that it is 
characteristic of the instinct of self-assertion only. 
In this article Herzberg shows that all instinctive 
tendencies may manifest the same characteristic under 
certain conditions, particularly those in which op- 
posed instinctive drives are aroused. The instincts 
thus deprived of expression frequently operate as 
SS factors in neurosis.—R. H. Waters (Arkan- 
sas). 


3453. Holub, M. Drei Fille aus der Praxis. 
(Three cases from practice.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1929, 7, 407-412.—Detailed reports of inter- 
views of three problem cases offering a demonstration 
of the principles of personality development through 
the influence of attitudes of parents and an exposition 
of the Adlerian methods of analyzing cases.—O. N. 
de Weerdt (Beloit). 


3454. Jones, E. Psycho-analysis. New York: 
Cape & Smith, 1930. Pp. 127. $.60.—In this short 
essay the author presents the major principles of 
psychoanalysis. He begins by giving the correct and 
incorrect uses of the term. A short historical sketch 
follows describing the early observations of Breuer 
and the origin of Freud’s system. In the next six 
chapters the content of psychoanalysis is presented 
under the following topics: the nature of the uncon- 
scious mind and its subdivisions; the importance of 
conflict and repression and their resultant effects of 
sublimation, reaction-formation, neurosis and char- 
acter formation; the sexual nature of repressed 
wishes; the significance of dreams; mental factors in 
the causation of slips of the tongue; neurosis result- 
ing from abnormal mental states. In the last part 
of the book the author describes the applied aspects 


of psychoanalysis and shows how in each field of dis-. 


course the principles and methods of the system have 
contributed to the development of the subject. Sepa- 
rate chapters are written on the application of psy- 
choanalysis to the following: medicine, education, 
anthropology, sociology and politics, criminology and 
law, art and literature, mrthelont and superstition, 
and religion.—C. W. Brown (California). 


3455. Kampff, H. Individualpsychologie und Psy- 
choanalyse. (Individual psychology and psycho- 


3452-3462 


analysis. ) 
(Leipzig). 

3456. Kassbacher, M. Koitushaltung der Frau 
und Beruf. (Occupation and coitus posture in 
women.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1930, 17, 
63.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


3457. Laforgue, R., & Nacht, 8S. Considérations 
psychanalytiques d’hygiéne mentale. (Psychoana- 
lytie considerations of mental hygiene.) Hygiéne 
ment., 1930, 25, 33-48.—The article describes certain 
types of neuroses in which a prophylaxis based on 
psychoanalysis would be useful and gives an account 
of the incontestable advantages of psychoanalysis be- 
eause of the information which it furnishes psycho- 
pathology in the prophylaxis of mental cases.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3458. Lévy-Valensi, J. Bovarysme et constitu- 
tions mentales. (Bovarysm and mental constitutions. ) 
J. de psychol., 1930, 27, 289-299.—Bovarysm, derived 
from Flaubert’s heroine, is defined as the power of 
forming illusions about oneself. Two cases are pre- 
sented and the author shows how the bovarysm in 
these is related to compensations such as those exist- 
ing in paranoiae and psychasthenic cases—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 


3459. McCartney, J. L. Eliminating unstable 
personalities in candidates for the mission field. 
Med. J. & Rec., 1930, 131, 627-630.—A detailed ac- 
count of the numerous types of failure in missionary 
work, with a recommendation for the psychiatric 
analysis of candidates for such work, in order to 
save the large expense, time, and trouble now en- 
tailed by invaliding the unstable workers home.—R. 
C. Givler (Tufts). 


3460. Meignant, P. Quelques documents sur 
Thérése Neumann, la stigmatisée de Konnersreuth. 
(Certain documents concerning Thérése Neumann, 
the stigmatized girl of Konnersreuth.) Hygidne 
ment., 1930, 25, 1-28.—The article is an account, 
without comment, of the authentic documents relating 
to this ease, with emphasis on the statements made 
by G. Ewald, professor of psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3461. Neymann, C. A. The relation of extrover- 
sion-introversion to intelligence and tuberculosis. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1930, 9, 687-696.—The Ney- 
mann-Kohlistedt test for introversion-extroversion 
was applied to 300 patients of the Chieago Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium, 300 students of Northwest- 
ern University, and 300 factory workers. It was 
found that most individuals fall into one of the two 
groups; the more intelligent were not predominantly 
introvert; tubercular patients have a strong leaning 
towards introversion; as pulmonary tuberculosis 
progresses and the patient becomes bed-ridden, intro- 
vert qualities decrease—S. J. Beck (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

3462. Perepel, E. On the physiology of hysterical 
aphonia and mutism. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1930, 11, 
185—192.—The history of a case is reported in which 
hysterical aphonia was traceable to suppression of 
anal-erotie interests in childhood. An attempt is 
made to explain the symptom as a conditioned re- 
sponse centered in abdominal factors common to both 
anal and vocal activity—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


Tatwelt, 1929, 5, 151-157.—A. Rémer 
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3463. Perovsky - Petrovo-Solovovo, —. Some 
thoughts on D. D. Home. Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. 
(EZ), 1930, 39, 247-265.—“ It has often been alleged 
that there is no evidence that Home—that bulwark, 
that alpha and omega of physical spiritualism with 
whom modern spiritualism must stand or fall, to use 
Mr. Podmore’s words—was ever detected in fraud. 
. . » Evidence to the contrary undoubtedly exists. 
... The great bulk of D. D. Home’s phenomena 
must be thrown overboard.”—W. S. Taylor (Smith). 


3464. Pick-Seewart, R. Die Jugend des Themi- 
stokles. (The youth of Themistokles.) Int. Zsch. 
f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 7, 462-469—An artistic 
blending of fancy and truth about the racial, social, 
and economic conditions in Athens about the time of 
the birth of Themistokles. These conditions are 
woven into a set of causal factors on the basis of 
which the various stages through childhood of the 
personality development of the Greek statesman are 
sketched.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


3465. Plaut, P. Zur Psychologie der Notzucht 
und ihre forensische Begutachtung. (The psychol- 
ogy of rape and its forensic treatment.) Krim. 
Monatsh., 1930, 4, 106-110.—The Reichstag is at the 
present time considering a piece of legislation by 
means of which psyehie foree will assume a place 
alongside of physical force in the crime of rape. 
This is all the more noteworthy, since hypnotism has 
heretofore been accorded no position in the code of 
eriminal procedure. Plaut examines the psycholog- 
ieal aspects of rape. Four cases are presented. 
Cases I and II are of young girls who have accused 
men of rape. These two cases are characteristic in 
that they demonstrate how far back into childhood 
sexual experiences and wishes extend, and how diffi- 
cult it is for a court to determine the facts without 
psychological aids. Cases III and IV, dealing with 
young women, set forth the réle played by the “not 
unweleome force,” so well known to Roman law. J. 
R. Springer has pointed out the fact that women 
either react maximally to the trauma of rape im- 
mediately and on the spot, giving report of the affair 
at once and resisting to the limit, or take advantage 
of the normal inhibitions to allow themselves to be 
placed in the midst of the “not unweleome force,” 
and to enjoy themselves under the guise of an attack 
which was in truth more or less invited—P. C. 
Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

3466. Robertson, D. A. Character processes in 
colleges and universities. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 393- 
397.—There is still much to be desired in the adequacy 
of personality tests. No test is sufficient which does 
not record a person’s initiative and purpose.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


3467. Saltmarsh, H. F., & Soal, 8. G. A method 
of estimating the supernormal content of medium- 
istic communications. Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. (£.), 
1930, 39, 266-271—A mathematical “ method of esti- 
mating the value of the evidence for supernormal 
knowledge as compared with chance.”—W. S. Taylor 
(Smith). 

3468. Schmidt, W. Ueber den Drang nach Aehn- 
lichkeit mit der geliebten Person. (The urge for 
resemblance to the love object.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. 
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u. Sex.-pol., 1930, 17, 50-53.—Certain individuals 
so thoroughly identify themselves with the beloved 
person that they evince what the author has chosen to 
call “ similitism,” an attempt to resemble the beloved 
as completely as possible. Thus, if the similitist is 
heterosexual he becomes a transvestite; if in love 
with a boy, he shows infantilism; if he loves a young 
lad he tends toward juvenilism; and if he loves a 
given physical characteristic, he will ape this char- 
acteristic. With this group should be contrasted 
those who manifest a trait opposize to similitism: 
they tend to resemble the type which is most attrac- 
tive to the loved partner. Such e omosexual would 
become a transvestite; infantilism and juvenilism are 
attempts to satisfy the requirements of the desired 
sexual partner.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


3469. Schulte, R. W. Der Einfluss des Kaffees 
auf Korper und Geist. (The effect of coffee upon 
body and mind.) Dresden: Verl. d. Dtsch. Hygiene- 
Museums, 1929. Pp. 101.—The research work al- 
ready accomplished in this field is reviewed in some 
detail. The results of this study show a stimulating 
effect of both the caffein-containing coffee and the 
eaffein-free Kaffee Hag upon the physiological and 
mental performances investigated, viz., strength of 
grip, perseverance, speed, skill, concentration, alert- 
ness in adding and memory; while in isolated cases, 
as, for example, with strength of grip, the caffein in 
the caffein-containing coffee produced a decided rise 
in the work curve. Later, however, this showed a 
sharper drop in performance than the caffein-free 
curve showed. The stimulating effect of coffee and 
its ability to increase performance in work is due not 
alone to the caffein but also to other substances in 
the beverage. Leaders in the field of sport emphasize 
the necessity of procuring pure coffee for maximum 
efficiency of body and mind. The author emphasizes 
that those individuals who drink strong coffee daily 
are risking their health. The results of this experi- 
ment coincide with those obtained by Maier of Zurich. 
Bibliography of 238 titles—H. S. Clapp (N. Y. C. 
Children’s Court). 

3470. Schuppe, —. Ein interessanter Fall von 
Petischismus. (An interesting case of fetishism.) 
Krim. Monatsh., 1930, 4, 60-61.—This is a descrip- 
tion of a ease of sex pathology in a feeble-minded, 
epileptic man, showing itself in fetishistic and sadistic 
tendencies combined. Sex satisfaction was obtained 
mainly through gaining entrance to first-floor bed- 
rooms and cutting up, soiling, and wetting white bed- 
spreads, which had a fetishistic value for this man. 
He was adjudged irresponsible for his acts but dan- 
gerous, and confined in an institution. Schuppe re- 
ports the case because he finds this sort of combina- 
tion of fetishistic and sadistie tendencies apparently 
rare.—E. M. Pilpel (Yale). 


3471. Searl, M. N. The réles of ego and libido in 
development. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1930, 11, 125-149. 
—The theory is advanced that phylogenetic as well 
as ontogenetic development is characterized by a pro- 
gressive readjustment of the balance between the 
réles of ego and libido. Man is differentiated from 
the animals in that a certain amount of the libido is 
available for use by the ego. The higher in the 
genetic scale, the more flexible and adaptable is the 
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libido, and the more subject to direction by the ego. 
It is suggested that ego development may occur later 
in females than in males. A large number of biolog- 
ical data are cited in support of the author’s conten- 
tion —M. N. Crook (Clark). 


3472. Sinclair, U. Mental radio. (Intro. by W. 
MeDougall.) New York: A. & C. Boni, 1930. Pp. 
ix +239.  $3.00.—Sinclair has been convinced 
against his will by experiments in which his wife 
was the chief subject, working in conjunction with 
himself and a few close friends and relatives, that 
mental telepathy really happens. In this book he 
gives the evidence in detail, illustrated by more than 
a hundred sets of drawings in facsimile, and he ex- 
plains the precautions taken and the checks used to 
avoid faking and mistakes, besides giving his own 
convictions, and those of others concerned, about the 
validity of the work. MeDougall’s introduction de- 
— interest in telepathy.—G. Sherwood (Redmond, 

ash. ). 


3473. Sarkar, J. K. Introjection and projection. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1929, 4, 135-146.—The chief aim 
of the ego is to remain invincible and immune from 
the wounds dealt by the outer world. This it tries to 
achieve through various artifices employed by it— 
either through introjection or through projection, 
either through submission or through assertion.—C. 
W. Bray (Princeton). 


3474. Strewe, —. Der Exhibitionist. II. (The 
exhibitionist. II.) Krim. Monatsh., 1930, 4, 34-37. 
—tThis is the second part of a general psychological 
diseussion of exhibitionism, with illustrative cases. 
Exhibitionists are defined as sufferers from a form of 
sexual pathology in which sex satisfaction is obtained 
through exposure of sex organs, largely to women 
and children. Since these cases are too numerous for 
treatment in the mental hospitals in which they really 
belong, they must be imprisoned, since the psycho- 
logical shock, especially to children, from such ex- 
posure is undoubtedly very great.—E. M. Pilpel 
(Yale). 

3475. Vruwink, J., & Popenoe, P. Postoperative 
changes in the libido following sterilization. Amer. 
J. Obstet. & Gynecol., 1930, 19, No. 1-—Out of 99 
women who made reports one to ten years after simple 
salpingectomy performed in private medical practice, 
3 reported decreased enjoyment of the sex act, 52 no 
change, and 27 increased enjoyment. Similar re- 
sults were obtained from 60 women who had under- 
gone hysterectomy, ete. as well as salpingectomy. 
The common oceurrence of increased enjoyment is 
attributed to loss of fear of pregnancy and correction 
of pathological conditions. The popular opinion 
that libido is decreased by salpingectomy is due to 
eases of postoperative frigidity reported by physi- 
cians who do not realize that at least 20% of un- 
sterilized women find the sex act neutral or distaste- 
ful. This has been shown by Davis, Dickinson, ete., 
and by the fact that 43 out of 177 women in the pres- 
ent study were frigid before the operation. A sum- 
mary by Dickinson of the literature on ovary-removal, 
not yet published, shows that when both ovaries are 
removed, sex desire and response are decreased or 
extinguished in about 75% of the cases; but even 
here it should be noted that this loss is commonest 


after 40 or near 20. Healthy women in the prime 
of life, after some years of marriage, are often not 
affected.— R. K. White (Stanford). 


3476. Whitehorn, J. C., Lundholm, H., & Gardner, 
G. E. The metabolic rate in emotional moods in- 
duced by suggestion in hypnosis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1930, 9, 661-666.—Change of metabolic rate due to 
moods hypnotically induced was studied in one sub- 
ject, a Ph.D. candidate in psychology. It was found 
that anxiety could increase the metabolic rate. De- 
pression, elation and irritability did not increase the 
rate—S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3477. Wile, I. 8. Functional disease as a person- 
ality disorder. Med. J. ¢ Rec., 1930, 131, 615-619. 
—Funcetional diseases are not merely those for which 
no chemical or anatomical causes may be found, but 
they are the result of some variation from equilibrium 
of the total personality. The private, as well as the 
social, conflicts of an individual may not only mimic 
the symptoms of organic disorder, but may also pre- 
cipitate the disorder itself—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 


3478. Wolff, W. Gestaltidentitaét in der Charak- 
terologie. (Identity of form in characterology.) 
Psychol. u. Med., 1929, 4, 32-44.—The character and 
manner of the experimental subjects was judged by 
five different criteria, the voice, the interpretation and 
appreciation of a story, the profile, the handwriting, 
and the hand. This judging was done by persons 
other than the experimenters who were unacquainted 
with the exact purpose of the experiments, and who 
did not know the subjects personally. The judg- 
ments were made from isolated records, in the ab- 
sence of the person who was being judged, so that 
no secondary criteria could enter into the judgments. 
For example, the voices were recorded mechanically, 
and those judging the characters were required to 
listen to the records. Each voice spoke the same 
sentence. The sentence was originally presented in 
writing so that the subjects would not be influenced 
by the voice and manner of the experimenter. The 
judges were required to describe the character they 
thought belonged to the voice. These written char- 
acter descriptions were then presented to people who 
knew the experimental subjects personally, and they 
had no difficulty in identifying the persons from the 
descriptions. The different methods gave practically 
identical results. for the same person in each case. 
Traits indicated by a subject’s voice reappeared in 
his writing, and found fuller exemplification in his 
manner of retelling a story and his attitudes toward 
the episodes and characters of the story as revealed 
by a questionnaire. There is no bibliography, but 
the theoretical and historical settings of the problem 
are rather fully discussed, with quotations from Dar- 
win, Huertes, Piderit, Jaspers, Béhme, Freud, Adler, 
Goethe, and others—M. F. Martin (West Spring- 
field, Mass. ). 


3479. Yates, 8. L. An investigation of the psy- 
chological factors in virginity and ritual defloration. 
Int. J. Psychoanal., 1930, 11, 167-184.—Evidence is 
drawn from current every-day life, psychoanalysis, 
and primitive cultures, to show that virginity has the 

neral significance of possession by the father, and 

efloration serves as the culmination of this condi- 
tion, releasing the woman from her father and mak- 
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ing her available for her husband. Virginity in re- 
ligious ritual carries the same significance, the heav- 
enly father serving as surrogate for the biological 
father. In primitive cultures marriage often involves 
ceremonial defloration or initiation by a third per- 
son. The husband is relieved of this duty because 
it would be psyehically dangerous to him for two 
reasons: the blood letting would touch his own cas- 
tration fear, and intercourse with a virgin would re- 
vive the Oedipus situation by involving the taking of 
something from the father—M. N. Crook (Clark). 
[See also abstracts 3319, 3370, 3379, 3501, 3510, 
3592, 3599, 3602, 3608, 3674, 3684, 3704.] 
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3480. Amdur, M. K. Neuropsychiatry and the 
association of neuropsychiatrics in Russia. U. S. 
Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., 1930, 6, 10-14.—A brief sum- 
mary of the First All-Russian Congress of Psychia- 
trists and Neuropathologists, Moscow, 1927. Data 
are presented on the insufficiency of facilities for the 
eare of mental patients. The more important reso- 
lutions passed by the Congress, chiefly concerned 
with mental hygiene, are given in full—C. M. Louttit 
( Hawaii ). 

3481. Amdur, M. K. Are dementia praecox and 
schizophrenia synonyms? U. S. Vet. Bur. Med. 
Bull., 1930, 6, 201-209.—The thesis that they are not 
synonyms is defended by an extended exposition of 
the viewpoint of Claude. Dementia praecox is es- 
sentially organie and is characterized by a more or 
less evident progressive dementing process, but there 
is an absence of predisposition or any special con- 
stitution. The group of the schizozias—including 
three evolutionary stages, schizoidia, schizomania and 
sehizophrenia—is characterized by absence of de- 
mentia, by the presence of a special constitution, by 
psychogenic elements in the onset of the disease and 
by absence of patho-anatomical findings. A table of 
diagnostic parallels is given—C. M. Louttit (Ha- 
wail). 

3482. [Anon.] Suggested survey schedule. Men- 
tal and functional nervous diseases. Amer. J. Pub. 
Health, 1929, 19, Suppl. 1-8.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. I: 
7909). 

3483. [Anon.] The social significance of the 
psychopath. Med. J. & Rec., 1930, 131, 638.—Brief 
review of the conclusions reached by Karl Birnbaum 
of Berlin in a paper read at the First International 
Congress on Mental Hygiene.—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 


3484. Barker, L. F. Olues for the recognition of 
epidemic encephalitis in its different forms and 
stages, with comments upon treatment. U.S. Vet. 
Bur. Med. Bull., 1929, 5, 729-745.—Diseussion of 
differential diagnosis with illustrative cases. List of 
selected references.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 


3485. Baumann, EB. D. De herscheppingswaan. 
(The metamorphosis fantasy.) Mensch en Maat- 
schappij, 1929, 5, 398-414.—The idea of metamor- 
phosis; the transition of the spirit of an animal into 
a human being, is found in the folklore of South East 
Asia, British India, Java, China, and in Biblical 
legend and Hellenistie mythology. Wundt believes 
that fits and delirious attacks cause the idea of the 
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animal-demon entering into a human being. Augus- 
tine (De Civitate Dei) thought this belief was only a 
matter of hallucination or of dreams. The author 
traces the development of the idea of metamorphosis 
through the early imitation of the animal by a hunt- 
ing people; then black magic, in which victims are 
changed to anima: through sorcery; then to the 
medieval idea of possession by the devil. The pagan 
belief beeame a superstition. Modern psychiatry 
understands many psychoses as processes of demoli- 
tion of the mental life, built up in the course of de- 
velopment; hence the reappearance of metamorphosis 
delusions in many current psychoses.—R. van der 
Heide (Amsterdam). 

3486. Birnbaum, K. The social significance of the 
psychopathic. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. S¢i., 
1930, 149 (III), 70-79.—A diseussion of the nature, 
characteristics, causes, development and remedial 
procedures of the psychopathic personality in its re- 
lation to society—R. C. Travis (Western Reserve). 

3487. Campbell, C. M. Hallucinations; their na- 
ture and significance. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1930, 9, 
607-618.—The diverse phenomena manifested in 
hallucinatory experience are indicated. Two main 
groups are found: (1) hallucinations more imper- 
sonal and peripheral, and (2) those that are intimate 
and more personal to the patient. When hallucina- 
tions are due to interference by a neoplasm, patients 
generally appreciate their subjective nature, in the 
absence of a general clouding of consciousness. Hal- 
lucinations occurring in a setting of functional psy- 
chosis or other complicated emotional conditions need 
to be considered in the light of patient’s cultural 
background, his desires, creative imagination, com- 
plexity of his emotional life, and the réle played by 
suggestion. Illustrative material is cited. Bibliog- 
raphy.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3488. Courbon, P. Chronique. Impressions médi- 
co-psychologiques d’Espagne. (Impressions of Spain 
from the mental hygiene point of view.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1930, 3, 193-213—There is no chair of 
psychiatry or neurology in any of the medical schools; 
insane asylums are frequently located in old for- 
tresses; there are no special institutions for deranged 
children. However, due to the efforts of the Span- 
ish Association of Neuropsychiatrists and the Society 
of Psychology and Neurology at Barcelona, the right 
to establish free chairs of neuropsyehiatry has been 
obtained. In 1920 the Archives of Neurology were 
founded by Ortega, Gasset, Lapora and Sacristan.— 
H. 8. Clapp (N. Y. C. Children’s Court). 

3489. Crouch, E. L. Narcolepsy. U.S. Vet. Bur. 
Med. Bull., 1930, 6, 371-377.—A review of the litera- 
ture and a study of hospital patients with a diagnosis 
of narcolepsy leads to the conclusion “that the mani- 
festations of diurnal sleep attacks and toneless at- 
tacks, oceuring either separately or combined, should 
be considered as a symptom complex.”—C. M. Louttit 
(Hawaii). 

3490. Culpin, M. Nervous disease and its signifi- 
cance in industry. Med. Standard, 1929, 52, 9-14.— 
(Soe. Sci. Abst. I: 7893). 

3491. Dietz, W. Problematische Krisis. (The 
problematic crisis.) Zsch. f. Parapsychol., 1930, 5, 
195-197.—The principal human concern of the pres- 
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ent is to harmonize the spiritual antagonism to life 
with the ineffective assimilation of impulses. Many 
lack the vital energy requisite to a revision of ad- 
justments. Psychotherapy must contend with this 
lack. It does not aim to reduce all subjects to a com- 
mon average, but rather aims at maximum biolog- 
ieal effectiveness. The writer’s views are admittedly 
based on Prinzhorn’s system of psychotherapy.—0O. 
Seeling (Berlin). 


3492. Doll, E. A. Community control of the 
feeble-minded. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 
1930, 149 (III), 167-174.—Reasonably reliable esti- 
mates have shown at least ten feeble-minded persons 
per thousand of the general population. This coun- 
try has made greater strides in caring for these de- 
fectives than in the prevention and control of the 
community sources. Various types of defectives are 
diseussed, together with a program for prevention 
and treatment.—R. C. Travis (Western Reserve). 


3493. Earle, M. G. Defense reactions of psycho- 
paths against compulsions of social opinion. Med. 
J. & Rec., 1930, 131, 620-624.—Quotations and case 
histories, largely from the works of Jelliffe and 
White, in support of the thesis that “ certain individ- 
uals, doubtless of unstable nervous heredity, are 
driven by the foree of a highly artificial environment 
from the biological point of view, to set up certain 
reactions of a defensive or protective nature against 
the demands or compulsions of social opinion.” The 
present increase of praecox cases is laid to this con- 
dition. —R. C. Givler (Tufts). 


3494. Emery, E. V. N. Pooling and coordination 
of effort in mental hygiene clinics. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 1930, 149 (III), 80-85.—In 
this paper the author is primarily concerned with the 
cooperation and necessary personality make-up of 
the personnel of a mental hygiene clinic—R. C. 
Travis (Western Reserve). 


3495. Emery, E. V. N. Mental diagnosis and pro- 
bation. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sei., 1930, 
149 (IIL), 184-189.—The author considers the haz- 
ards of diagnosis, mental diagnosis in the juvenile 
courts, emotional patterns, and diagnosis as a basis 
of treatment.—R. C. Travis (Western Reserve). 


3496. Ewald, G. Das manisch-depressive Irresein. 
(Manic-depressive insanity.) Fortsch. d. Neur. Psy- 
chiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1930, 2, 33-42.—The author sum- 
marizes the studies, both experimental and theoretical, 
made during the last two years on manic-depressive 
insanity. The relationships between this and other 
psychoses are particularly emphasized, as well as sug- 
gested explanations of its origin. The explanations 
given are, for the most part, critically evaluated. A 
bibliography of 41 titles follows (36 in German).— 
D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 


3497. Ewald, G. Schizophrenie. (Schizophrenia.) 
Fortschr. d. Neur., Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1930, 2, 
66-83.—Many contributions have been made in this 
field in the past year, especially from the psycholog- 
ieal side. Berze considers the disease organic, a de- 
fect psychosis, rather than a conflict psychosis in the 
psychoanalytic sense. He distinguishes between 
process symptoms and the defect symptoms which 
characterize the end condition of the patient. 
Gruhl’s system is clear and suggestive rather than 
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convincing. After an extended statement of the 
theories of these two men the authcr more briefly ab- 
stracts 72 recent articles in the field, theoretical, neu- 
rological and elinical—M. A. M. Lee (Chicago). 


3498. Foster, H. E. Constitutional inferiority. 
U. S. Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., 1930, 6, 395-401.—A re- 
view of some literature leads to the view that there 
are two types of constitutional psychopathic inferior- 
ity: (1) the casual who can adjust under proper 
guidance, and (2) the confirmed or fixed type who are 
beyond present therapeutic influence. References.— 
C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 


3499. Garvin, W. C. Post prohibition alcoholic 
psychoses in New York State. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1930, 9, 739-754.—In the past two decades, first ad- 
missions of aleoholic psychoses to New York State 
hospitals have declined, but there has been a gradual 
rise since 1920, reaching its peak in 1927. These ad- 
missions come principally from urban districts; the 
rate is greater among the foreign than the native 
born; they are most prevalent among the Irish and 
the Slavonie races; the rate is higher among the 
negroes than the whites; they are rare among Jews; 
they oceur principally in middle age. As compared 
with the pre-war type, the symptomatic picture has 
changed, since patients now appear more toxic and 
prostrated.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital.) 

3500. Gibbs, C. E. Behavior disorders in chronic 
epidemic encephalitis. Clinical course in relation to 
signs of persisting organic pathology. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1$30., 9, 619-636.—A report is presented 
on 144 eases of encephalitis lethargica admitted to 
Kings Park (N. x.) State Hospital, from January 
1, 1920, to January 1, 1929. oe form of emo- 
tional disturbance wes found the most constant clin- 
ieal factor. Emotional outbursts appeared when the 
patients wer: not allowed their way, but frequently 
also out of a clear sky. The impression is noted by 
the author that the behavior disorders in children 
after encephalitis can be correlated with a persistent 
brain process. Bibliography.—S. J. Beck (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

3501. Gordon, A. Inheritance of epilepsy. Epi- 
lepsy a mental hygiene problem. Med. J. ¢ Rec., 
1930, 131, 624-626.—Mendelian principles are closely 
approximated in three families in which one or both 
grandparents were epileptic. “There is no strict 
rule in the development of convulsive attacks in chil- 
dren coming from affected or non-affected families.” 
No emphasis is placed on attendant neuropathic 
tendencies in support of the thesis that the children 
of epilepties should not marry.—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 


3502. Groves, F. R., & Blanchard, P. Introduc- 
tion to mental hygiene. New York: Holt, 1930. 
Pp. vi-+ 467. $4.00.—Mental hygiene is the art of 
applying to the problem of adjusting an individual 
to a complex environment whatever useful facts and 
methods modern science has evolved. It need only 
“ avail itself of the tools already at hand but thus 
far not employed with maximum efficiency because 
used independently.” Dealing originally with the 
task of improving the care of the insane, it now deals 
with all of “the conditions and circumstances of 
everyday life as they increase or decrease liability to 
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mental disease.” The authors outline the characteris- 
tie problems of childhood, adolescence, marriage, de- 
linqueney, sehool and university life, as well as busi- 
ness and recreation, and describe the new approach to 
them indicated by the modern scientific viewpoint. 
The relation of mental hygiene to religion, social 
work, literature and public opinion is also discussed. 
At the end of each chapter is an illustrative case, 
suggestions for classroom discussion, topies for re- 
ports and a seleeted topical bibliography.—M. A. M. 
Lee (Chicago). 


3503. Gumpertz, EK. Ein postencephalitischer 
Sittlichkeitsverbrecher. (A postencephalitic trans- 
gressor of the moral code.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. 
Sex.-pol., 1930, 17, 53-55.—A patient who was diag- 
nosed as having postencephalitic parkinsonism fol- 
lowing malaria, was arrested for a sex crime, but was 
adjudged irresponsible—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


3504. Heindenhein, A. Wher Pathographie. (On 
pathography.) Dtsch. med. Woch., 1929, 55, 1869- 
1871; 1892-1895.—Pathography is not a critique of 
action or of personality, but is useful in the solution 
of psychopathological and psychiatric problems, al- 
though not all of these lend themselves to the same 
extent to such types of investigations. Pathography, 
on the other hand, lends itself to the study of char- 
acterology. The latter is of particular importance 
for the study of the relations which exist between 
mental and cultural phenomena; thus it is an im- 
portant tool for cultural psychology.—R. H. Waters 
( Arkansas). 

3505. Howland, K. E. The follow-up service of 
the mental hospital. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol, & Soc. 
Sei., 1930, 149 (III), 195-198.—The author reports 
a classification by age, sex and diagnosis of 100 fol- 
low-up cases of 1924 of the Iowa Psychopathic Hos- 
pital, and stresses the importance of the follow-up 
procedure as a valuable aid in the treatment and pa- 
role of mentally disordered patients—R. C. Travis 
(Western Reserve). 


3506. Ingram, G. H. Treatment of general paraly- 
sis. U. S. Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., 1930, 6, 94-97.— 
Tryparsamid and fever therapy as carried out by in- 
oculation with tertian malaria in general paralysis, 
are capable of producing clinical results which sur- 
pass those obtained by any other therapeutic proce- 
dure. Of the 100 cases reported 38 had improved 
sufficiently to be discharged; 35 improved but were 
still in the hospital; 19 were unimproved and 8 died. 
There is a short review of the literature with refer- 
ences.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 

3507. Jackson, J. A., & Pike, H. V. The classifi- 
cation and percentage of psychoses represented in 
the population of a state hospital for mental dis- 
eases. Med. J. & Rec., 1930, 131, 150-152.—A study 
of 2324 eases at the beginning, and of 587 cases ad- 
mitted Curing a two-year period at Danville, Pa., in 
order to show the change in the type of cases as well 
as their percentages for the purpose of “ indicating 
the lines along which research should proceed in the 
matter of prevention, early diagnosis, and treatment.” 


—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 
3508. Kasanin, J. psychic invalidism. 


Early 
New England J. Med., 1930, 202, 942-944.—The 
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author diseusses three recent Russian articles. Gan- 
nushkin describes a new clinical syndrome appearing 
in young men and women who have been “ suddenly 
plunged into intellectual occupations,” involving 
much physical and mental strain and responsibility. 
This overloading of the immature individual, associ- 
ated as it often is with cerebral trauma, infection and 
toxic factors produces “exhaustion of the whole or- 
ganism and especially of the central nervous sys- 
tem ” characterized by mental deterioration, a feeling 
of fatigue, sometimes by “marked irritability with 
explosive temper . . . headaches, fainting spells and 
at times depression as a reaction to a sense of in- 
sufficiency.” Kraitz and Melichov give a case his- 
tory illustrating the slow development of this condi- 
tion. Steffko believes the underlying pathology to be 
early sclerotic changes in the cortex. A comparative 
study of 37 brains revealed the highest incidence of 
such change in the case of manual workers who, be- 
cause of the revolution, were engaged in highly spe- 
cialized work for which they were not prepared and 
saiek was beyond their ability—M. A. M. Lee (Chi- 
cago). 

3509. Kempf, E. J. Affective-respiration factors 
in catatonia. Med. J. é Rec., 1930, 131, 181-185.— 
The older, organic-metabolic theory of the cause of 
catatonic states is rejected in favor of the affective- 
metabolic theory. “Catatonia, as a syndrome of 
symptoms, does not seem typical for any form of 
endocrine imbalance.” The structural changes which 
eventually appear in all probability result from the 
prolongation of affective factors, especially nega- 
tivistie compulsions. The voluntary disuse of a func- 
tion provokes pathology of structure. Stuporous 
states can be induced by catatonic adaptations. “ As 
the affective introversion inereases, the metabolic 
slump becomes more severe, and as the metabolic 
functions slump, the affective introversion increases, 
creating a vicious circle.” Kemp advances the thesis 
that in many, if not most, cases, “the metabolic 
change seems to be produced through the manner in 
which the eatatonie controls his respiration.” This 
mood ean often be aborted in its incipient stages, but 
when it “aceumulates and reaches a certain degree 
of pressure, then it becomes more pleasureful to yield 
to it.” The strength of the mood, however, is due 
more to the habit of yielding to it than to the endo- 
crine metabolism, even though endocrine feedings or 
earbon dioxide and oxygen inhalations may inter- 
rupt the metabolic slump in selected cases. Special 
mention is made of the air-stream of the re aa 
its channels, its audibility, its shallow, abdomi 
amplitude, and its decreased rate, which contribute 
to the stupor and to the lessened endocrine metabol- 
ism. The related phenomena of children who hold 
their breath in stubborn rage, of Hindu fakirs with 
their self-induced cataleptic states, of animals play- 
ing dead, of athletes who hold their breath before 
violent exertions, and of savages who beat their 
breasts in the war dance are cited. Yawns of relief, 
sobbing, and both genuine and affected laughter, as 
well as other manifestations of the breathing segment 
are elucidated by the same hypothesis of an affec- 
tive-metabolic linkage. “Getting things off our 
chest ” is not regarded as an idle metaphor, nor is the 
shock which the lungs suffer at birth to be regarded 
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as of small account. Respiratory regressions should 
be given larger significance and greater attention. 
The fact that most people can fall asleep at will indi- 
cates the importance of a developed respiratory con- 
trol.—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 


3510. Kronfeld, A. Fortschritte der Psycho- 
therapie. (Progress of psychotherapy.) Fortschr. 
d. Neur. Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1930, 2, 43-45.—The 
theoretical books in this field in the past year have 
served mainly to exaggerate the differences between 
the schools. There has been a wave of conscious in- 
tentional subjectivity associated with great convic- 
tion and personal activity. The author reviews espe- 
cially the work of Paul Hofmann, Politzer, and 
Janet. In the field of psychoanalysis he concludes 
on the basis of recent writings of Jung, Rank, Bur- 
row and Prinzhorn that psychotherapy is not scien- 
tifieally established, nor is it a religion, nor a hoax, 
nor a communicable technique, but rather it depends 
for its suecess upon the individual practising it and 
his contact with other men. Briefer comment is made 
on books by Maylan, Kunz, Adler, Lazarsfeld, Wex- 
berg, Sehwarz, Allers and Kiinkel—M. A. M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

3511. Laughead, M. B. The psychiatric social 
worker in mercantile life. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. 
& Soc. Sci., 1930, 149 (III), 160-166.—The scope of 
the contacts of the psychiatric social worker has 
broadened until today she is found in schools, courts, 
hospitals, health centers, private practice (as an aid 
to the psychiatrist), industry, and elinies specializing 
in personality and behavior difficulties. She -is be- 
coming better trained in the analysis of personality 
disturbances and more useful to other agencies in 
consuitation and in fitting workers to jobs—R. C. 
Travis (Western Reserve). 


3512. Mailier, B. L’institut médico-pédagogique 
de Hoerdt (Bas-Rhin). (The Hoerdt medico-peda- 
gogical institute, lower Rhine.) Bull. Soc. Binet, 
1930, 30, 247—-248.—This institute was founded with 
the idea of taking care of educable psychopatholog- 
ical cases in order to adapt them to life in society. 
The patients are cerebral cases whose disorders ap- 
pear either in the intellectual field (cases of simple 
arrest) or in the affective and moral field (psycho- 
logical arrest) or sometimes in both fields simultane- 
ously. On arrival at the institute, the patients are 
given a psychological examination, which consists 
chiefly of the Vermeylen tests. The examiners try to 
expose disorders of attention, memory, judgment, the 
strength and the form of imagination, resistance to 
suggestion, mental fatigue, calmness, emotivity, ra- 
pidity of reactions, impulsiveness and the strength of 
reflexes, and the coordination of motor reactions. All 
these results are of service in choosing a trade to be 
taught the child, a trade which will be in aceord both 
with his aptitudes and with the judgment of his fam- 
ily. The boys are taught to be joiners, tinners, 
smiths, iron-smiths, painters, shoemakers, tailors, 
bakers, gardeners, or agricultural laborers. After 
three years of apprenticeship under the direction of a 
master workman, the child is placed in-a position 
through the efforts of the institution—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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3513. McAlpine, D. Nervous and mental aspects 
of pernicious anemia. Lancet, 1929 (Sept. 28).— 
The neurotoxin associated with pernicious anemia 
may affect any or all parts of the nervous system, 
and is a common cause of peripheral neuritis in per- 
sons past the age of 35. Depression and neuras- 
thenia are common accompaniments, usually preced- 
ing observable blood changes. Effects in the blood 
and liver are various. Treatment is usually difficult, 
except in cases where the deep reflexes are abolished. 
—R. C. Givier (Tufts). 


3514. Moore, T. V. The empirical determination 
of certain syndromes underlying praecox and manic- 
depressive psychoses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1930, 9, 
719-738.—Spearman’s tetrad difference criterion was 
employed in an attempt at empirical determination of 
syndromes in the mental diseases. Quantitative 
measures of emotional manifestations, reasoning, per- 
ception, memory span, and rate of forgetting were 
applied to 367 patients. The writer finds evidence 
that “certain general factors exist in the mental dis- 
orders.” Among the syndromes identified by the 
technique are: cognitive defect, related positively to 
praecox conditions but negatively to manic-depres- 
sive; catatonic; non-euphoric manic; euphoric manic; 
delusional hallucinatory ; constitutional hereditary 
depression; retarded depression. The syndromes are 
stated to be defects probably of a neurological nature. 
Bibliography.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

3515. Nielsen, J. M. Migraine equivalent. Amer. 
J. pay 1930, 9, 637-641.—A “ strikingly clear ” 

equivalent i is reported. The clinical 
yr tn equivalent are postulated as: 
psychie disturbance cagh short duration (hours); no 
loss of consciousness; no progressive severity; patient 
must be obviously subject to migraine attacks, free 
from epileptic or hysterical personality traits, and 
emotionally normal between attacks. Bibliography. 
—S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3516. Oberndorf, C. P. Recreation activities for 
outpatient psychiatric cases. Med. J. ¢ Rec., 1930, 
131, 148-149.—Voluntary participation in such games 
as are employed is more beneficial than passively wit- 
nessing some form of entertainment.—R. C. Givler 
(Tufts). 


3517. Osnato, M. The réle of trauma in various 
neuro-psychiatric conditions. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1930, 9, 643-660.—In traumatic neuro fear and 
pain incident to the accident have overwhelmed the 
ego, and the emotional symptoms follow. In trau- 
matic hysteria, the injury is often a minor factor in 
the entire picture. If litigation is involved, read- 
justment of the personality difficulties is usually not 
possible before settlement of the litigation. Latent 
syphilis may become active, and cerebrally localized, 
as a result of a head trauma. Cranio-cerebral injury 
is rarely the exclusive cause of psychosis, and trauma 
alone cannot produce dementia praecox. Bibliog- 
raphy.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3518. Parington, C. B. Narcoleptic syndrome. 
U. 8. Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., 1930, 6, 148-150.—Report 
of a case of narcolepsy with a short discussion of the 
literature—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 
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3519. Pattie, FP. A. The origin of the word cretin. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 319-320.—The author 
indicates that the word cretin “is taken from the 
French erétin, which goes back to a Swiss patois word 
crestin or creitin, which came from the Latin chris- 
tianum, Christian.”—D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 

3520. Pease, 8. H. Mental hygiene functions of 
the public health nurse. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. ¢ 
Soe. Sei., 1930, 149 (III), 180-183.—The public 
health nurse has a definite teaching function in the 
school and community as to philosophy of life, health 
problems and sex instruction. She must be well ad- 
justed herself.—R. C. Travis (Western Reserve). 

3521. Pike, H. V. The public school and the men- 
tally defective adolescent. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. 
& Soe. Sei., 1930, 149 (IIT), 146-150.—A diseussion 
of the vocational possibilities, out-of-school training, 
parental attitudes, and successful treatment of the 
mentally defective adolescent indicates a hopeful pos- 
sibility in this field—R. C. Travis (Western Re- 
serve ). 

3522. Popenoe, P., & Brousseau, K. Hunting- 
ton’s chorea. J. Hered., 1930, 21, 113-118.—Five 
generations of Huntington’s chorea are described. A 
pedigree chart shows that the disease behaves as a 
Mendelian dominant in this ease as in others which 
have been reported. A short summary of literature 
is ineluded.—B. 8. Burks (Stanford). 

3523. Powdermaker, F. Social adjustment of the 
feeble-minded. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 
1930, 149 (III), 59-69.—This study is concerned 
with mentally defective children, adolescents and 
adults with intelligence quotients of 50 and above as 
to the problems of personality and environment that 
make institutional eases of high grade defective and 
border-line individuals, what happens to them in the 
institutions, and their adaptation after they leave.— 
R. C. Travis (Western Reserve). 

3524. BR. Psychische Charakteristika der 
Schizophrenie bei Dammerzustanden und manisch- 
depressivem Irresein. (Psychic characteristics of 
schizophrenia in twilight states and in manic-depres- 
sive insanity.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 7, 
403-406.—A self-analysis by a self-styled untrained 
patient. The writer seeks to show that the specific 
reactions of schizophrenies and particularly of manic- 
depressives do not involve mechanisms different in 
character from those of normal subjects. The causes 
for the differences in their behavior lie in their atti- 
tudes toward their social environment. The reactions 
of the abnormal patient become reasonable, and even 
predictable, when his controlling attitudes are under- 
stood.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

3525. Redalié, L. Les facteurs endo- et exogénes 
dans la schizophrénie et dans la psychose maniaque 
dépressive. (The endogenous and exogenous fac- 
tors in schizophrenia and in the manic-depressive 
Encéph., 1929, 24, 821-835.—Following 

irnbaum’s lead, the author analyzes organic psy- 
choses and discriminates between symptoms which 
are constitutional and preformed but determined and 
modeled by the disease, which he calls pathoplastic 
phenomena, and symptoms which are composed of 
new elements, the direct expression of a diseased 
process, which he calls pathogenetic phenomena. 
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Sehizophrenia and manic-depressive psychoses are 
syndromes with an apparent predominance of patho- 
plastic symptoms. They rest on two capeholagiad® 
endogenous types, the schizoid reactional and the 
eycloid reactional types. A description of interesting 
eases and a bibliography conclude the article.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3526. Rodiet, A., & Fribourg-Blanc, A. La folie 
et la guerre de 1914-1918. (Insanity and the war 
of 1914-1918.) Paris: Alean, 1930. Pp. 195. 30 
fr.—After giving a comparison between the war of 
1870 and that of 1914 on this particular point, the 
authors deseribe the essential symptoms of the dif- 
ferent forms of insanity, tracing out the conditions 
relative to the repereussion of the war on insanity 
and giving the medico-legal considerations which 
have been derived from these conditions.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3527. Rodiet, D. A. Un cas d’obsessions chez un 
médicin pendant la guerre. (A case of obsessions in 
a physician during the war.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1930, 3, 238-241.—The case of a physician is given 
to illustrate the point that obsessions are colored by 
the character and temperament of the individual. It 
is the affective element, whether intellectual or motor, 
which predominates in obsessions: Timidity degener- 
ates into phobias, doubt into seruples, apathy into 
abulia and habitual excitation into impulsion. It is 
in the patient’s heredity and education as well as his 
habitual social order and his habits and manner of 
living that one must look for the cause and mechan- 
ism of the obsession—H. S. Clapp (N. Y. C. Chil- 
dren’s Court). 

3528. Russell, W. L. Mental hygiene in pre- 
ventive medicine. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soe. 
Sei., 1930, 149 (IIL), 36-46.—The author points the 
way for a more scientific mental hygiene by and 
through an intensive study of the nature and causes 
of physical and mental disease, stressing the need for 
more intimate relations between preventive medicine 
and preventive psychiatry both in theory and prac- 
tice. —R. C. Travis (Western Reserve). 

3529. Sandy, W. C. Extra-institutional activities 
of mental hospitals. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soe. 
Sei., 1930, 149 (IIT), 190-194—This is a general 
treatment of the development and formation of vari- 
ous clinies, keeping records, treatment and lack of 
progress in some of the states——R. C. Travis (West- 
ern Reserve). 

3530. Schwabach, E.-E. Simulation oder Neurose? 
(Simulation or neurosis?) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psy- 
chol., 1929, 7, 401-403.—Reports from the autobiog- 
raphy of the French writer, André Gide, the case of 
a small boy who was seized with a form of cramping 
spasms whenever he was thwarted. In retrospect 
Gide evidently makes some keen observations on the 
degree to which these attacks were voluntary and sim- 
ulated or involuntary. The manner in which self- 
control was established shows that the process was 
rm a of the former type—O. N. de Weerdt (Be- 
oit). 

3531. Sizaret, A., & Bastie, J. Impulsion homi- 
cide. Symptome initial d’une démence précoce 4 
évolution rapide. (Homicidal impulsion. Initial 
symptor: of a dementia praecox with rapid develop- 
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ment.) Bull. Soc. clin. méd. ment., 1929, 22, 166- 
169.—A 26-year-old laborer suddenly began acting 
and talking strangely. One day he returned home 
and killed his wife with an ax. On being questioned 
he denied having slain her and declared that she was 
still living. He showed no delusional ideas, persecu- 
tion, or jealous my He remained inert, refused to eat, 
and by the end of the month he was invariably re- 
sponding the word “ Nothing” to any question asked 
of him. In three months he had become a dementia 
praecox case without any discernible organic sym ymp- 
toms. In this case, the impulse to murder was 
first symptom. The rare character of the amnesia 
which appeared voluntarily and systematically should 
also be noted; it was limited in the beginning to the 
murder and later rapidly became generalized into the 
stereotype response “ Nothing.”—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


3532. Smith, B. E. Aftercare work with mental 
patients. U. S. Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., 1930, 6, 233- 
238.—A discussion of the difficulties met in adapting 
discharged mental patients to their earlier environ- 
ment.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 

3533. Targowla, R., & Ombredane, A. Délires 
systématisés intermittents. (Intermittent syste- 
matized delusions.) Emcéph., 1929, 24, 859-864.— 
The article gives three observations on hallucinatory 
and interpretative psychoses having intermittent 
manifestations. These eases are disparate from the 
psychopathological point of view, but all three have 
as their origin an infectious condition and an en- 
semble of factors tending to relate these psychopathic 
accidents to an infectious injury of the neural axis. 
The intermittent behavior might be, not a manifesta- 
tion of periodicity linked with a psychopathological 
constitution, but simply the reappearance or the evo- 
lutional impulses of an infectious disease—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3534. Tracy, E. A. A glance beckward in the 
— of epilepsy. Med. J. & Rec., 1930, 131, 242- 

—“ Scientifically, the idea that epilepsy connotes 
pe a is really archaic, quite correct for the 
dark ages, and absolutely so for the time of Hippo- 
crates.” The white spots or white streaks appear- 
ing in epilepsy are not due te a hypercontent of 
adrenin in the blood stream, but to the hypertonia of 
sympathetic fibers. As the disease progresses, this 
symptom is more marked. “Even when it begins 
with convulsions, epilepsy is amenable to correct med- 
ical and dietetic treatment; the larger majority of 
eases proving curable.”—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 

3535. Vié, J. Un trouble de l’identification des 
personnes. Lillusion des sosies. (A disturbance 
of the identification of persons. The illusion of the 
second self.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1930, 3, 214-237.— 
The illusion is diseussed in some detail and particular 
eases are given as examples. This syndrome was iso- 
lated by Capgras in 1925, and he gave it the name 
employed by the patients themselves. The syndrome 
is related to those of systematic mistaken identity, of 
which it is really a particular case. This syndrome, 
whether it presents itself in a positive or negative 
form, does not in itself any special prognostic 
value. Its importance is that of the state which serves 
as its base. It rests in general upon severe troubles 


of cenesthesia—a fundamental basis of affectivity. 
In short this syndrome is a picturesque manifestation 
of a xenopathie character, using Guiraud’s expression, 
which takes on, in a manner more or Jess immediate, 
profound alterations of consciousness. It becomes 
somber in dementia, develops itself in a selective man- 
ner in systematized chronic deliria, and has only a 
transitory existence in fever states——H. 8. Clapp 
(N. Y. Children’s Court). 


3536. Vincent, Cl., David, M., & Puech, P. Sur 
lalexie. Production du phénoméne 4 la suite de 
l’extirpation de la corne occipitale du ventricule 
latéral gauche. (On alexia. The production of the 
phenomenon as the result of extirpation of the occi- 
pital horn of the left lateral ventricle.) Rev. neur., 
1930, 36, Tome 1, 262-272.—The article deals with 
a case of experimental alexia in a 36-year-old-woman, 
which was the result of the extirpation of a parieto- 
occipital tumor. The trouble dated back two years, 
but during this time there had been no alexia. On 
the day after the operation, the patient showed no 
word trouble, but she could no longer read and could 
not recognize letters. However, she recognized ob- 
jects perfectly and carried out all instructions. She 
had certain memory difficulties. By the end of 15 
days her memory had returned nearly to its normal 
condition, but total alexia persisted. She was un- 
able to read what she had just finished writing cor- 
rectly, but she was able to spell from memory words 
which were dictated to her. By the end of two months 
the alexia had ameliorated. Before the operation 
the tumor had been compressing and injuring the 
optic radiations and doubtless the longitudinal = 
terior fasciculus, but there had been no alexia. 
authors think that the lesion of the white substance 
of the occipital pole or of the tumor region was what 
determined the alexia. This fact would seem to con- 
firm Foix’s idea that the nervous apparatus which 
conditions reading lies in the po wae of the 
splenium.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3537. White, W. A. The language of the psy- 
choses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1930, 9, 697-718.—Lan- 
guage may be considered an organ the function of 
which is that of a tool used by man to modify his en- 
vironment in his interest. Changes either of func- 
tional or of organic origin in the human organism 
find their expression through this single medium, 
language. In the child there is, psychologically, a 
fusion of heterogeneous elements; he does not dif- 
ferentiate between the self and objective reality. His 
mind is a “syneretistic conglomerate,” and develops 
from this in accordance with certain laws. In the 
regressive psychoses, the stages of this evolution are 
reanimated. The thinking of the praecox is analogous 
to that of the child: it manifests similar animistic 
ideas, is egocentric and autistic. In organic regres- 
sion, as in functional! regression, the law of develop- 
ment is also reversed. The law of dissolution is thus 
the same whether operating in the functional or or- 

ie realm. Bibliography—S. J. Beck (Boston 
sychopathic Hospital). 


3538. Whitmire, 0. L. Suicidal attempts of psy- 
chotic patients. U. S. Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., 1930, 
6, 309-316.—Diseussion of 21 cases of attempted 
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suicide of psychotie patients——C. M. Lowttit (Ha- 
waii). 

3539. Williams, F. E. Finding a way in mental 
hygiene. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 1930, 
149 (III), 1-21.—The author diseusses mental hy- 
giene as a major social problem, indicates some com- 
prehensive studies that have been made, briefly out- 
lines the history and diffieulties of psychiatry, stresses 
the importance of psychoanalysis in the study of the 
genetic development of the emotions, mentions the 
possibilities of the child guidance clinic and the train- 
ing for social work, points the way for the develop- 
ment of a new type of personnel in mental hygiene 
work, and summarizes the total problem.—R. C. 
Travis (Western Reserve). 


3540. Witmer, L., & Phillips, A. A case of inter- 
mittent imbecility. Psychol. Clin., 1929, 18, 165- 
169.—Deseription of a case of normal mentality 
which from time to time, often quite suddenly, would 
give way to a condition of imbecility. The case is 
regarded as essentially a medical problem.—J. T. 
Metcalf (Vermont). 


3541. Wodak, E. Wher die monosymptomatische 
labyrinthire Form der Encephalitis epidemica. (The 
monosymptomatie labyrinthie form of epidemic en- 
cephalitis.) Acta oto-lar., 1930, 14, 180-187.—The 
author studied a number of cases of epidemic en- 
eephalitis during a recent epidemic. He found cases 
with infections only in the vestibular division of the 
eighth nerve, cases with infection in both branches, 
and one case with infection only in the cochlear di- 
vision.—M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 

[See also abstracts 3371, 3424, 3457, 3477, 3546, 
3629, 3660, 3679, 3712. ] 
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3542. Aberhalden, E. Ethische Forderungen an 
Piihrer. (Ethical demands on leaders.) JEthik, 
1930, 6, 289-300.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

3543. Berggrav, E. Die Seele des Gefangenen. 
Erfahrungen und Beobachtungen aus der Strafan- 
stalt. (The mind of the prisoner. Experiences and 
observations in a prison.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1929. Pp. 140. M. 4.20.—On the basis 
of four years of careful work, carried on in the 
prison at Oslo, Berggrav describes the prison en- 
vironment and its effects upon the prisoners. Three 
things characterize the prisoner’s condition: absence 
from home, the celi, and punishment. Solitary con- 
finement, if not too long, produces no ill effects, al- 
though it does not affect all alike; tramps and mem- 
bers of a group suffer most from it. According to 
Berggrav the material side of solitary confinement 
should be modified, although it should be retained as 
a protection against mass suggestion and for strength- 
ening self-responsibility. Therefore it is recom- 
mended that the working hours be spent in company 
with others but rest periods be spent alone. Trust 
and confidence, in so far as they are possible, are es- 
sential in dealing with the prisoner. Some of the 
mental characteristics or attitudes produced in the 
prisoner are, on the one hand, infantilism to a cer- 
tain degree, due to the absence of self-responsibility 
and temptations, and on the other hand, the desire 
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for work, the love of regularity, order, neatness, edu- 
cation, the love cf nature and beauty. In the last 
chapter of the book Berggrav deals with the influ- 
ence of the home environment and parents of the 
individual.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

3544. Coe, G. A. The actual and the desirable 
continuity within social changes. Rel. Educ., 1930, 
25, 495-499.—_W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

3545. Crepieux-Jamin, J. A B C de la grapho- 
logie. (The A B C of graphology.) Paris: Alcan, 
1930. 2 vol. Pp. 350; 368. 60 fr—lIn the first vol- 
ume the author describes his method, showing that the 
number of different handwritings is infinite, but that 
15 fundamental principles can be used to establish a 
graphological classification, the different groups of 
which are, however, somewhat difficult to define. He 
gives a table of kinds of writing with their subdivis- 
ions and descriptions. In the second volume are 649 
models of writings of all sorts which give a better 
understanding of the definitions of the various kinds. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3546. Ebaugh, F. G. Medical aspects of the crime 
situation. Colorado Med., 1929, 26, 47-—55.—(Soc. 
Sei. Abst. I: 7874). 

3547. Ellwood, C. A. Recent American sociology. 
Scientia, 1930, 47, 335-343.—Elliwood tries to explain 
the present sociology in America to Europeans. He 
emphasizes the writings of Charles Horton Cooley 
and of A. G. Keller. He insists upon the essential 
nature of primary group contacts, the evolution of 
eultare as differentiated from the psychology of the 
individual, and the contribution of anthropologists to 
sociology.—R. G. Sherwood (Redmond, Wash.). 

3548. Erdmann, H. Die religiése Erfahrung im 
Lichte der modernen Religionspsychologie. (Reli- 
gious experience in the light of modern religious psy- 
chology. Tatwelt, 1929, 5, 143-147—A. Rémer 
(Leipzig). 

3549. Paris, E. Racial attitudes and sentiments. 
Southwestern Pol. & Soc. Sci. Quar., 1929, 9, 479- 
490.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. I: 7797). 

3550. Frazer, J. G. The devil’s advocate; a plea 
for superstition. (2d ed.) New York: Macmillan, 
1930. Pp. 197. $2.75.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3551. Frazer, J. G. Myths of the origin of fire. 
New York: Maemillan, 1930. Pp. vii+ 238. $4.50. 
—The myths of primitive tribes concerning the dis- 
covery of fire reflect the mental conditions of their in- 
ventors and contain possible explanations of the ways 
in which man first learned the use of fire. The myths 
of peoples of all five continents indicate a general be- 
lief in a fireless age, an age of fire used, and an age of 
fire kindled. The narratives of the age of fire used 
abound in accounts in which the first fire is said to 
have been given to men by a bird or beast. The 
myths relating to the age of fire kindled contain 
stories of men producing fire by the friction of wood 
or the percussion of stone, the two commonest primi- 
tive methods of kindling fire—D. Katz (Princeton). 

3552. Frazier, E. F. The negro community, a cul- 
tural phenomenon. Soc. Forces, 1929, 7, 415-420.— 
(Soc. Sci. Abst. I: 7828). 

3553. Gargon, M., & Vinchon, J. The devil. New 
York: Dutton, 1930. Pp. 288. $3.50—Although 
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various forms of demonolatry are mentioned in Old 
and New Testaments, the tradition of the Christian 
devil was a development of medieval and renaissance 
Christianity. The unity of this tradition and the re- 
markable agreement of testimony in trials for witch- 
o—_ in various parts of Europe was not the result of 

a spread of folk-lore through the people, but the 
work of the theologians in charge of the suppression 
of witches. Part I of the book is devoted to the de- 
tails of this tradition, the characteristics of the wet 
the forms of witeheraft in practice, the sabbath, 
the methods of suppression. Part II deseribes mod- 
ern instances of delusions of possession and the réle 
of possession in many of the neuroses.—E. R. Guthrie 
(Washington ). 

3554. Gentz, W. Aufgaben und Aufbau der Ge- 
richtshilfe. (Problems and organization of social 
service work in the courts.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Straf- 
rechtswiss., 1929, 50, 235-247.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
I: 7898). 


3555. Gillet, P. M. 8. Kunst und Religion. (Art 
and religion.) Schénere Zukunft, 1929, 5, 715-716. 
—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

3556. Glueck, S., & Glueck, E. T. Predictability 
in the administration of criminal justice. Harvard 
Law Rev., 1929, 42, 297-329.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. I: 
7864). 

3557. Grudin, L. A primer of aesthetics. New 
York: Covici, Friede, 1930. Pp. xvi + 247. $3.00.— 
In two parts: (1) Three essays in lingual and critical 
problems entitled: Verbal Logic, Space, Time and 
Meaning and A Definition of Poetry; and (2) Intro- 
duction to a Theory of Aesthetics. With the belief 
that distinet orders of truth require differences in 
method, style and language, the author builds a sys- 
tem of estheties in which new symbols and their re- 
lations to each other are clearly defined and illus- 
trated. With this new theory he believes that one 
can now be critical toward those doctrines (e.g., equi- 
librium and the psychoanalytic release theories) 
which “seem to regard all fields under the sun as the 
domain of aestheties—failing to discriminate psy- 
chological, physical and philosophical logies, and 
thereby writing in remarkable jargons which are ca- 
pable of no special order of precision in showing how 
beauty and art are meant as words with peculiar 
meanings.” In the last two chapters such controver- 
sies as the relation of art to the problem of knowl- 
edge, to beauty, truth, act, intuition, and the ego are 
outlined.—L. M. Hatfield (Illinois Woman’s College). 

3558. Gruhle, H. W. Der biologische Typus des 
Verbrechers. (The biological type of the criminal.) 
Hochschule, 1930, 1, 45-52.—A. Romer (Leip- 
zig). 

3559. Heinrich, H. Hakenkreuz, Vierklee und 
Granatapfel. (Swastika, four-leaf clover, and pome- 
granate.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1930, 17, 
43-44.—The presence of all three of the symbols on a 
stone recently found in Palestine revives the ques- 
tion of the interpretation of the symbols——H. Mar- 
shall (Stanford). 


3560. Herbertz, R. Schuldig oder unschuldig? 
(Guilty or not guilty?) Krim. Monatsh., 1930, 4, 
54-56.—Herbertz suggests certain psychological cri- 
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teria which are helpful in determining guilt or inno- 
cence in cases in -vhich individuals have already been 
convicted and sentenced but continue, while in prison, 
to protest their innocence. “No one such criterion 
will ever be the sole determinant. If, however, many 
criteria tend in the same direction, the probability 
increases that we may be able, through them, to de- 
cide the question of guilt objectively and directly. 
A prisoner who does not flare up when he hears argu- 
ments against his innocence, but listens to them pa- 
tiently; who does not deceive himself more strongly 
than his spiritual self-protection demands that he 
should; who manifests a sincere, not a showy, be- 
havior ;—such a prisoner will find in us a stronger 
faith in his assertions of innocence than will another 
who behaves in the opposite way in all these respects.” 
A few illustrative cases are cited—KZ. M. Pilpel 
(Yale). 

3561. Hertz, W. Gerichtshilfe fiir Erwachsene. 
(Social service for adults in the courts.) Zech. f. d. 
ges. Strafrechtswiss., 1929, 50, 230-235.—(Soc. Sci. 
Abst. I: 7896). 


3562. Holmes, A. A psychological theory of re- 
ligious motivation. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 440-445.— 
Religion, as a personal experience, consists of an or- 
ganic unity of consciousness having peculiar fusions 
of inborn emotions and specific acts urged on and 
guided by ideas and emotions. This unity arises from 
spontaneous strivings and from formal education as in 
the formation of the normal sentiments. It serves to 
meet a desire for consistency and a progressive de- 
moe of personality—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 


3563. Horner, I. B. Women under primitive 
Buddhism. New York: Dutton, 1930. Pp. xxiv + 
301. $5.00.—An account of how Buddhism brought 
to woman emancipation and a desire to e d her 
essential nature as a human being apart from her 
M. Hatfield (Illinois Woman’s Col- 
ege). 

3564. Hiickel-Rohm, H. Jugendgericht. (Juve- 
nile court.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 7, 
432-435.—Review of a number of typical cases show- 
ing the usual difficulties involving failures of parents 
and teachers to understand their own misgui ef- 
forts. The courts also are criticized, as when a 20- 
mark fine is assumed to be a measure that will some- 
how correct the personality faults of a delinquent. 
Austria has since January 1, 1930, a juvenile court 
law which places the court in the hands of judges 
with psychological and pedagogical rather than 
judicial training. Germany’s juvenile court is con- 
trasted and deplored as a particularly hopeless chaos. 
—0O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

3565. Huonder, A. Aus dem Gebetsleben des hl. 
Ignatius von Loyola. (The prayer life of St. I 
natius Loyola.) Zsch. f. Aszese u. Mystik, 1930, 6, 
17-34.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

3566. Ilige, W. Religiése Erlebnisse 10-14 jah- 
rigen Madchen. (Religious experiences of 10 to 14- 
year-old girls.) Monatsbl. f. d. evang. Religions- 
unterricht, 1930, 28, 63-72.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


3567. Jacobi, H. Wher das ursprungliche Yoga- 
system. (The original Yoga system.) Sitzber. Akad. 
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Wiss. Berlin, 1929, 581-624.—This is an historical 
philosophical paper on the sources of the Indian Yoga 
system. Its relations to the other Indian philoso- 
phies, especially the various forms of Buddhism, are 
given. The subject is approached from three angles, 
the theoretical, the practical, and the metaphysical.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Yale). 


3568. Kaufmann, ©. M. Zur Psychologie der 
Konvertiten. (On the psychology of converts.) Der 
Fels, 1929-30, 5, 183-187.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

3569. Kern, R. R. A sociologist’s interpretation 
of human behavior. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 422-426. 
—*“ The recognition of important weaknesses in our 
sensing devices and the development of a greater 
skill in the use of our sensing equipment, particu- 
larly a cooperative skill in checking up mistakes in 
sensing activities, will help us to make progress in 
displacing the use of cunning and force in guiding 
human affairs.”"—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


3570. Kleinschmidt, —. Problematik in der 
Kriminalistik. (Problems of criminology.) Krim. 
Monatsh., 1930, 4, 103-106.—The correlation between 
anatomical configuration and criminal behavior con- 
stitutes a classical problem. The fatalistie predesti- 
nation thesis of Lombroso was brought to a reductio 
ad absurdum long ago by the anthropologist Topi- 
nard. Kretsehmer has recently produced researches 
that point in a profitable direction, and Béhmer, fol- 
lowing Kretschmer, has obtained new leads which 
deserve thorough exploration. The blood test in con- 
nection with criminal proceedings is of the utmost 
importance. Biochemistry clearly demonstrates the 
existence of blood-groups, and a case is briefly de- 
seribed in which a capital offence was solved through 
the blood test. No eriminologist ean ignore the find- 
ings of modern psychology. However, one should not 
fall uneritically into the extreme position of seeing a 
psychological problem involved where in reality none 
is present. Sociology, also, is a field awaiting de- 
velopment in connection with the specific problems of 
criminology. Telepathy is of no assistance in the 
solution of crimes and has as a matter of fact been 
expressly prohibited as a method by the minister of 
the interior. Graphology is on about the same plane, 
scientifically considered, as is telepathy. But the 
comparison of handwritings, when aided by micro- 
scopy, photographie techniques, and chemistry, is a 
real and often indispensable aid in the proper hand- 
ling of erime. The minister of the interior has 
founded the police institute for the purpose of bring- 
ing scientific findings and progressive research to 
bear upon the practical problems of criminology. 
Theory and practice must be closely cooperative.— 
P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

3571. Kurosaki, K. Bekehrung eines Gottlosen. 
(The conversion of an atheist.) Berlin: Furche-Ver- 
lag, 1930. Pp. 48. M. 1.20—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


3572. Legriin, A. Die Handschrift jugendlicher 
Selbstmérder. (The handwriting of young suicides.) 
Schrift u. Schreiben, 1930, 2, 70-73-—A. Rémer 
(Leipzig). 

3573. Lehmann, G. Das geselischaftliche Be- 
wusstsein. (Social consciousness.) Geisteskultur, 
1929, 10, 213-225.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 
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3574. Lewy, E. Die Sprache des alten Goethe und 
die Moglichkeit ihrer biologischen Fundamentierung. 
(The speech of the later writings of Goethe and the 
possibility of a biological foundation.) Zsch. f. Sex.- 
wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1930, 17, 36-42.—In his later works 
Goethe makes use of a number of individual con- 
structions not to be found elsewhere in German 
speech, and therefore not to be explained either as 
dialect or on a historical basis. Some of his con- 
structions ean be found in Sanskrit; all can be found 
in certain East European and North African lan- 
guages. Traces of relationship can be found to 
Bantu, Eskimo, Samoan, and certain other dialects. 
Goethe was born in eastern Europe, in a section 
which has derived from the Slavie as well as the Ger- 
manic races. For this reason his ancestry is pre- 
sumably mixed. It may be assumed, then, that these 
constructions which appear in his later writings are a 
heritage from his East European forefathers. The 
assumption opens an interesting possibility in race 
heredity —H. Marshall (Stanford). 

3575. Loewenthal, J. Zur Hakenkreuz-Symbolik. 
(Interpretation of the symbolic meaning of the 
swastika.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. wu. Sex-pol., 1930, 17, 
44-50.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 

3576. Lublinski, I. Eine weitere mythische Ur- 
schicht vor dem Mythos. (Another primordial 
mythical level before the myth.) Zsch. f. Vdlkerpsy- 
chol. u. Soziol., 1930, 6, 35-64.—The author asserts 
on the basis of numerous anthropological facts that 
our elaborate conventional mythology is based upon 
an earlier mythological level. The latter has to do 
primarily with various forms of attribution of power 
and benevolence to animals, especially to the smaller 
varieties. A bibliography of 32 references.—J. R. 
Kantor (Indiana). 

3577. Luquet, G.-H. Le rire dans les légendes 
océaniennes. (Laughter in oceanic legends.) J. de 
psychol., 1930, 27, 268-288.—The author feels that 
those who attempt to explain laughter over-simplify 
the problem. There are all kinds and degrees and 
shades of laughter and these result from diverse cir- 
cumstances in the social environment. In order to 
show some of the complexity involved in the social 
conditions of laughter the author examines oceanic 
legends. He finds that the forms of laughter are the 
result of its institutionalization. The significance of 
forms of laughter differs from place to place. It has 
become symbolic and plays a large part in the cere- 
monies of primitives. While the author stresses the 
fact that laughter is socially conditioned he also 
claims that the individual affective experience which 
leads to laughter is of basie importance. Bibliog- 
raphy of 22 titles—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


3578. Marsh-Smith, R. N. The detection of burg- 
lary in India. Police J. (London), 1929, 2, 78-90. 
—The Gayer system of crime detection in India by 
which the burglar can be ascertained through his 
modus operandi, should be supplemented by another 
guide, the degree of knowledge of the victim pos- 
sessed by the burglar.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. I: 7865). 

3579. Masson-Oursel, P. Les aspects dynamiques 
du verbe é@tre en sanskrit et leur influence sur la 
psychologie de l’Inde. (The dynamic aspects of the 
verb to be in Sanskrit and their influence on the psy- 
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chology of India.) J. de psychol., 1930, 27, 259-261. 
—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

3580. Mead, M. Americanization in Samoa. 
Amer. Mercury, 1929, 16, 264-270.—(Soe. Sci. Abst. 
I: 7795). 

3581. Meinertz, M. Das Neue Testament und die 
Visionen der Anna Katharina Emmerich. (The 
New Testament and the visions of Anna Katherina 
Emmerich.) Heilige Feuer, 1930, 17, 246-255.—A. 
Rémer (Leipzig). 

3582. Meyer, Ch. Aus der Praxis der sozialen 
Gerichtshilfe. (Some experiences of social serviec 
in the courts.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Strafrechtswiss., 
1929, 50, 248-255.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. I: 7897). 

3583. Meyer, Ch. Literaturnachweise zur Frage 
der sozialen Gerichtshilfe. (®ibliography of social 
service in the courts.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Strafrechts- 
wiss., 1929, 50, 256-265.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. I: 7866). 

3584. Mukherjee, R. EK. Psychology of rites. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1929, 4, 147-160.—Religious ob- 
servances help man to adjust the inner conflict aris- 
ing in the critical situations of sex, food-getting, birth, 
ete. In adjusting this conflict religion brings about 
a stability of individual life and of social organiza- 
tion.—C. W. Bray (Princeton). 

3585. Niemeier, G. Die Methoden und Grund- 
auffassungen der Religionsphilosophie der Gegen- 
wart. (The methods and fundamentals of the re- 
ligious philosophy of the future.) Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1930. Pp. viii-+- 205. M. 7.80.— A. Romer 
(Leipzig). 

3586. Notch, F. K. King Mob. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1930. Pp. 226. $2.00.—Propaganda, 
modern advertising, and the popularization of sei- 
ence and literature have created a world mob. The 
mob, encouraged by mechanistic science, tends to 
throw out eultural values and deal in quantities only. 
A new emphasis on the self-sufficiency of the individ- 
ual is needed in education.—C. W. Bray (Princeton). 


3587. Parkhurst, H. H. Beauty. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1930. Pp. xi-- 336. $4.50—Subjec- 
tive essays, illustrated, on the nature of the creative 
and appreciative impulses and on the form and sub- 
stance of the beautiful. There is a chapter on unex- 


plored art modes. Bibliography.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 
3588. Puglisi, M. La preghiera. (Prayer.) 


Turin: Fratelli Bocca, 1928. Pp. 368. Lire 28.— 
The author refers to two motives in the development 
of the religious life and particularly in the develop- 
ment of prayer—the rational and the irrational. 
These two motives do not represent two consecutive 
stages of development, but in each developmental 
phase we find the two side by side. In the history of 
prayer, magie and religious elements go along pari 
passu and it is difficult to separate the one from the 
other. For example, a primitive religious act can 
develop into a magical rite, as also a primitive magic 
activity ean later have a religious significance, Col- 
lective prayer is no longer the expression of the needs 
of the individual person, but of the group. Collee- 
tive prayer cannot be confused with an empty formal- 
ism; this would be a misconstruction of the meaning 
of prayer in the group. After the author has spoken 


3580-3593 


of the different methods in prayer he analyzes the 
different types. He differentiates eudemonistic, es- 
thetic, noetic and ethical prayer, and these various 
types represent in his opinion a graded scale in de- 
velopment and value. In the coneluding chapter the 
place of prayer in the religious consciousness of the 
—_ is treated. In the very comprehensive bib- 
iography appended reference is made to ancient and 
modern collections of prayers, as well as to a long 
series of studies on prayer.—A. Angyal (Turin). 

3589. Rémer, A. Christuserlebnis der Frau 
Sigerus-Gollner? (The vision of Christ of Frau 
Sigerus-Géllner?) Zsch. f. Seelenleben, 1930, 34, 
67-69.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


3590. Rothe, K.C. Wher die Notwendigkeit theo- 
retischen Wissens als Grundlage der logopidischen 
Therapie. (The necessity of theoretical knowledge 
as a basis for logopedic therapy.) Hilfsschule, 1930, 
23, 223-227.—The author is opposed to training 
methods for curing stuttering. He asks for a rational 
therapy which finds its application in the individual 
ease alone. To this end he demands a reeducation of 
the educator and the treatment of the stutterer, not 
the stuttering. Publie instruction in schools for 

h training the author rejects as an unsuitable 
erapeutic measure. He will on principle allow only 
a single pupil in his method of treatment. As scien- 
tifie equipment he demands of the teacher detailed 
knowledge of the theories of aphasia, and particu- 
larly of the physiology and pathology of the nervous 
system.—O. Seeling (Berlin). 


3591. Schmarsow, A. Gemeinschaft der Sinnesge- 
biete im schépferischen Akt. (Coordination of the 
senses in the creative act.) Zsch. f. Aesthetik u. allg. 
Kunstwiss., 1930, 1, 1-14.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

3592. Schulhof, H. Romantik und Individualpsy- 
chologie. (Romanticism and individual psychology. ) 
Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 7, 443-446.—The 
article presents evidences from the romantic period 
writings, principally of Novalis, that the period striv- 
ing for a philosophy of “creative power” and for 
“spiritual freedom” was essentially based on the 
recognition of Adlerian principles. Political oppres- 
sion and economic depression caused the individual 
to feel his helpless bondage. Such a feeling tended 
to develop an attitude either of listless discourage- 
ment or of anti-social excesses. Many of the writings 
are quoted to show that authors of the period more 
or less clearly realized that the weaknesses of the 
individuals of the times rested in the sense of their 
inferiority as individuals and of their lack of confi- 
dent socialization. They did not realize that much of 
the movement was what would be described today as 
to eseape from reality —O. N. de Weerdt (Be- 

it). 

3593. Schwerz, F. Sittengesetze aus dem Anfange 
des 16. Jahrhunderts fiir die Stadt Strassburg. 
(Moral laws from the beginning of the 16th century 
for the city of Strassburg.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. 
Sex.-pol., 1930, 17, 64.—A book recently published 
by the Alsace Library Society reproduces the atti- 
tude of the period toward sex offenses, with the fines 
and other penalties imposed.—H. Marshail (Stan- 


ford). 
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3594. Seidl, J. Vergessene und verleugnete 
Wahrheiten. Vollstandige Verifizierung der Ge- 
schichte Anna Katherina Emmerichs. Teil 2: Tra- 
dition und Offenbarung. (Forgotten and denied 
truths. A complete verification of the story of 
Anna Katherina Emmerich. Part 2. Tradition and 
revelation.) Graz: Styria, 1930. Pp. 298. M. 8.00. 
—A. Rimer (Leipzig). 

3595. Shannon, A. H. The negro in Washington. 
A study in race amalgamation. New York: Walter 
Neale, 1930. Pp. 323. $3.00.—* Blood purity, racial 
integrity, must be regarded as the highest interest in- 
volved for either race” is the contention of the author 
in deploring the increase of the mulatto population 
in the United States. Colonization or repatriation of 
the negro is urged as the solution—D. Katz (Prince- 
ton). 

3596. Shaw, C. BR. The jack-roller. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xv-+- 205. $2.50. 
—This book, the third in the series of the Behavior 
Research Fund Monographs, is a detailed account of 
the life of the delinquent boy “Stanley.” The first 
clinical study of this boy was made by Healy at the 
age of seven years; the examination revealed him as 
possessed of an intelligence above the average. Stan- 
ley, thrust out into the criminal environment by an 
impossible home situation, became inured to truancy, 
vagrancy, and thievery at an early age. This case 
has been followed up by the author intensively for a 
period of six years, and represents a concentrated 
application of a program of social treatment of the 
individual. The book is in effect the “own story” of 
Stanley, supplemented, expanded, and interpreted by 
Shaw. The lure of the underworld is portrayed. The 
house of correction as a house of corruption is de- 
seribed. The study lays stress on environmental in- 
fluences in the formation of criminal careers. To- 
day Stanley is married, with one child, and making 
good, devoted to his family. The autobiographical 
method is maintained to be of the highest service in 
enabling the delinquent individual to gain insight and 
perspective as to his motives and life course. Through 
this “ catharsis” a person may gain control over and 
intelligent comprehension of the more or less blind 
impulses that have led to social derelictions, and may 
at least attain a socially adequate redirection of these 
urges into useful channels.—P. C. Squires (Clinton, 
N. Y.). 

3597. Smith, J. J. Social psychology. The psy- 
chology of social attraction and repulsion. Boston: 
Badger, 1930. Pp. xxv + 468. $2.00.—Of 15 chap- 
ters, 12 deal with the function of sentiments in social 
life. Sentiment is defined as “a steady set of the life 
toward a particular object and with a particular atti- 
tude or motive. It is a complex organization of feel- 
ings and impulses but requires understanding of the 
object toward which it is directed.” The author rests 
heavily upon the contributions of Shand and Me- 
Dougall. Most of the material is of a religious and 
moral nature and may be useful to “ conference 
groups such as Y. W. or Y. M. C. A. groups inter- 
ested in a more basic understanding of personal and 
social relationships.”—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

3598. Smith, M. An introduction to the history 
of mysticism. New York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. 
vi+121. $1.60—W. Hunter (Clark). 


3599. Sperber, M. Knut Hamsun. Int. Zech. f. 
Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 7, 447-449.—An appreciation 
of the Norwegian author in honor of his seventieth 
birthday. Hamsun’s career is represented as an ex- 
pression of overcompensation, a drive which he shares 
with all other artists. The author is accorded recog- 
nition as having remarkably keen insight into the 
unhappy failures of competitive behavior arising out 
of the prevalent wrong attitude toward life. Frenzied 
pride in social status, rather than deep satisfaction 
in the creative life itself is the greatest weakness of 
European civilization. Hamsun in his novels shows 
the weaknesses and dangers of this tendency and also 
points the way out in complete, although unrecog- 
nized, agreement with the Adlerian principles.—0O. N. 
de Weerdt (Beloit). 

3600. Stapel, W. Die heimliche Sittlichkeit un- 
serer Zeit. (The private morality of modern times.) 
Dtsch. Volkstum, 1929, 10, 1-9.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. I: 
7788). 

3601. Telford, F. The mentality of felons. Pub. 
Person. Stud., 1930, 8, 64—Quotes from a Detroit 
Bureau of Government Research report. One hun- 
dred “run of the mine” convicts were classified and 
by percents were: insane, 2; feeble-minded, 33; in- 
ferior intelligence, 25; handicapping personality, 37. 
Of these 73 should be more or less permanently in in- 
stitutions. This may be compared with Sheldon and 
Glueck’s Massachusetts Reformatory graduates of 
whom 80% went on committing é¢rimes after dis- 
charge—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

3602. Thomas, I. W. Die strafrechtliche Be- 
deutung der sogenannte “integrierten Persénlich- 
keitstypen” von E. R. Jaensch. (The significance 
of Jaensch’s so-called integrated personality types 
from the point of view of criminal law.) Zsch. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1930, 35, 1-75.—After a brief de- 
seription of the three Jaensch types J,-T, J,-T, and 
J,-T, the author discusses their respective tendencies 
towards illegal or criminal behavior. Such a behavior 
is considered in functional relationship with their 
emotional or artistic life or based upon eidetic or 
related phenomena. The acts committed by individ- 
uals belonging to any of these types are then consid- 
ered from the point of view of the degree of pre- 
meditation and actual responsibility as compared with 
their interpretation in the light of general criminal 
law. The writer then shows how an analytic study of 
the Jaensch types may contribute to a greater flexi- 
bility and adaptability of the criminal law, which was 
made for the “average man.”— D. L. Zyve (New 
York City). 

3603. Tsu, N. Y. Religion in China; toward a 
greater synthesis. Chinese Recorder, 1928, 59, 622— 
659.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 1: 7863). 

3604. Von Loewenich, W. Glaube und Erfahrung 
bei Luther. (Luther’s belief and experience.) 
Fiirstenfeldbruck: Sighardt, 1929. Pp. 49.—A. 
Romer (Leipzig). 

3605. Wassermann, R. Unsittliche Reklame. (In- 
decent advertising.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 
1930, 17, 64-67—H. Marshall (Stanford). 

3606. Whitney, L. F. Immigration from another 
angle. Eugenics, 1929, 2, 11-16.—(Soc. Sci. Abst. 
I: 7794). 
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3607. X.X.X. G. Clemenceau (1841-1929) ou 
l’attitude négative. (G. Clemenceau, or the nega- 
tivistie attitude.) Psychol. et vie, 1930, 4, 24-25.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3608. Yellowlees, D. Psychology’s defence of the 
faith, New York: R. R. Smith, 1930. Pp. 190. 
$2.00.—The author is a psychotherapist (not a psy- 
choanalyst, since this term applies only to those who 
adhere strictly to Freudian theories) and discusses 
psychotherapy and its relation to religion, and the 
positions of Jung and Freud; he adds an appendix 
on spiritual healing. While some details of religious 
teaching, like the origin of sin and St. Paul’s atti- 
tude towards his body and towards women, tend 
toward repression and should be changed, religious 
experience on the whole is a normal feature of human 
development and not a product of suggestion and 
hysteria as some psychological writers assert. The 
fact that this experience can be largely analyzed and 
deseribed in terms of psychology does not argue 
=— its divine sovree—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 

ass. ). 

3609. Young, K. Social psychology; an analysis 
of social behavior. New York: Crofts, 1930. Pp. 
ix + 67+ xxi. $4.00.—The social environment pre- 
sents two sets of influences determining the behavior 
of the individual, the “ personal-social” influences, 
those more intimate, non-standardized person-to-per- 
son relationships, and the “ cultural patterns,” those 
aspects of social interaction which rest upon conven- 
tionalized, group-accepted forms of behavior. The 
27 chapters are grouped into five parts. Part 1 deals 
with the social setting of human behavior, Part 2 with 
the psycho-biologieal foundations of individual be- 
havior. The third part is concerned with personality 
and group participation, language, early social con- 
ditioning, primary and secondary groups, oceupa- 
tional attitudes, leadership, authority and prestige. 
In Part 4 are diseussed personality and subjective 
patterns, language and eulture norms, the content of 
culture, prejudice. The last part deals with crowd 
behavior, the audience, fashion, public opinion and 
its organs, censorship and propaganda. The book is 
rich in citation of case materials, quotations from 
other authors, extracts from reported experiments. 
The references are for the most part given in foot- 
notes. There are class assignments of further read- 
ing and questions and exercises at the end of each 
chapter. An index of names and an index of sub- 
jects are included—Z2Z. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

[See also abstracts 3336, 3359, 3423, 3435, 3447, 
3450, 3459, 3465, 3478, 3483, 3485, 3486, 3503, 
—-$ 3618, 3643, 3648, 3650, 3665, 3707, 3720, 
3736. 
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3610. [Anon.] Wat deden onze bureaux en com- 
missies voor beroepskeuze in 1928? (What did our 
bureaus and committees for vocational guidance 
achieve in 19287) Jeugd en Beroep, 1930, 3, 12-22. 
—Gnuidance is developing more and more along sci- 
entific lines. Investigations into vocations and busi- 
ness take place according to a certain system. The 
special requirements of workers in certain vocations 
are being increasingly taken into account in medical 


3607-3614 


examinations. The psychological examination has 
expanded from a narrow psychotechnical test to a 
thorough gauging of the personality, using both tests 
and systematic psychological observation and appli- 
eation of the findings of the so-called verstehende 
Psychologie. These factors are being supported by 
the intuition of the advisor. The vocational coun- 
selor is learning that in addition to intelligence and 
manual ability a very important part is played by 
character. A field still open to investigation is that 
of the unity of administration and statistics —R. van 
der Heide (Amsterdam). 


3611. [Anon.] Proefmateriaal van het beroeps- 
keuze bureau te Tilburg. (Experimental material 
of the vocational guidance bureau in Tilburg.) 
Jeugd en Beroep, 1930, 3, 22-24.—A list of the ex- 

rimental material in use at the above-mentioned 

ureau.—R. van der Heide (Amsterdam). 


3612. [Anon.] Voorlichting bij beroepskeuze in 
Munchen en Weenen in 1928. (Vocational guid- 
ance in Munich and Vienna in 1928.) Jeugd en 
Beroep, 1930, 3, 24-28.—A comparison of the Dutch 
bureaus with those at Munich and Vienna. In Rot- 
terdam the bureau has only two part-time workers, 
whereas Munich has 6 full-time workers (director, 
four advisors, one psychologist). In the large Ger- 
man bureaus there are separate departments for dif- 
ferent vocations. The psychotechnical tests are con- 
sidered as important, but—as in the Dutch bureaus 
—they are not considered as final, but only one fac- 
tor. In Vienna the significant feature in 1928 was a 
closer contact with the schools. The increase in num- 
ber of examinations, as in Munich, is due in part to 
the fact that employers are tending to engage only 
those workers who have been successfully examined 
by the bureaus for vocational guidance.—R. van der 
Heide (Amsterdam). 


3613. [Anon.] Beroepskeuze-voorlichting in 
Duitschland. (Vocational guidance in Germany.) 
Jeugd en Beroep, 1930, 3, 28.—Statisties gathered 
from July 1, 1927 to June 30, 1928. Number of per- 
sons seeking the help of the bureau, 262,438; number 
of places vacant for apprentices, 179,217; number of 
persons placed by the bureau in a vocation, 117,631; 
number of persons placed in a vocational school, 
2,162; number of persons placed in an institution for 
dey, education, 989.—R. van der Heide (Amster- 

3614. [Anon.] Beroepskeuze-voorlichting in Por- 
tugal. (Vocational guidance in Portugal.) Jeugd 
en Beroep, 1930, 3, 28-31.—The bureau in Lisbon 
was established in 1925. By decision of the Govern- 
ment in 1925 it obtained the right to examine the 
children which are under guardianship of the State. 
In addition the bureau examined the physically and 
mentally defective children in institutions for pre- 
vention. In the meantime educational institutions 
were taken out of the sphere of philanthropy; the 
vocational guidance bureau determined the educa- 
tional principles for further education, especially re- 
garding manual training. A special feature is the 
separate department in Lisbon for placement and 
after-care of students in the trades. There is an in- 
sufficient number of candidates for the transport 
trades and the food industry, while there have on the 
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other hand been too many candidates for the profes- 
sions. The bureau contains a psychotechnical labora- 
tory, a department for research into the economical 
and social requirements of the vocations, a statistical 
department, a department for vocational guidance, an 
after-care department, ete—R. van der Heide 
(Amsterdam). 


3615. Balderston, C. C. Group incentives; some 
variations in the use of group bonus and gang piece 
work. (Res. Stud. No. 9.) Philadelphia: Univ. of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1930. Pp. xi+171. $2.50.— 
Group payment has quite uniformly reduced labor 
cost over previous day-work methods. It varies with 
the interdependence of the jobs and the size of the 
group. Some type of group leader is needed. It is 
important to establish “ par” performance from rec- 
ords over a considerable period. Employees must 
have the results of their performance available with 
little delay if the incentive is to be effective. Some 
difficulties with the group ineentive plan are seasonal 
peaks, groups too large or seattered, disapproval by 
fast workers, who would profit more from an indi- 
vidual scheme, and lack of confidence due to failure 
to explain the plan adequately to the workers. The 
philosophy of team work and cooperation seems 
superior to that of an individualistic system. The 
group should be formed on the basis of community 
of interest and possibility of inter-assistance. Usually 
there is a gang or group leader. The basis for the 
extra compensation involves both research and ad- 
ministration. Leading is a somewhat superior method 
to “shoving,” hence the value of small financial in- 
ducements that start at a rather low level in produc- 
tion. Several typical plans are analyzed on a com- 
parable basis—those of Emerson, Wennerlund, 
Bedeaux, Standard and Rowan. Earnings and costs 
are analyzed when earnings at maximum efficiency 
are uniform and also when base rates are uniform. 
On the basis of these analyses the author suggests 
his own plan, wherein it is desired to make a 50-50 
division of the time saved and to start the bonus at 
75% efficiency. A bonus of 0.67% is paid for each 
1% gain in efficiency over 75%. In such arrange- 
ments the employees must be protected against in- 
ereasing the difficulty of the task, increased lay-offs 
and undue burden when new employees join the 
group. Inefficient workers stand a greater chance of 
losing their jobs. Interest in group accomplishment 
serves to alleviate monotony. Appendix A _ gives 
notes on relation of group incentives to other devices 
of management such as standards, production con- 
trol, mechanical control, personnel work and non- 
financial incentives. Appendix B gives results in 
some companies showing the percent savings. Ap- 
pendix C ineludes some typical announcements used 
to explain the plans to employees. Appendix D 
gives digests of typical plans on the basis of a com- 
prehensive questionnaire—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3616. Bur. of Pub. Person. Admin. Staff. Par- 
tially standardized tests for secretary-stenographer. 
Pub. Person. Stud., 1930, 8, 58-63.—The examina- 
tion proposed for the selection of seeretary-stenog- 
raphers includes tests of (1) memory for oral diree- 
tions, (2) secretarial work, (3) ability to understand 
and carry out written directions, (4) alphabetical fil- 
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ing, (5) situations involving judgment and pro- 
cedures, (6) social intelligence, (7) ability to use cor- 
rect English, and (8) stenography and typing. All 
are in the short answer form except (8). (2), (5), 
(6), and (8) were specially organized for this par- 
ticular selection. The others were chosen from other 
batteries to broaden the variety of abilities meas- 
ured and required by this type of position. Inter- 
view data on education, previous employment and 
other personal traits are suggested, but only if not too 
heavily weighted (on account of their unreliability). 
—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


3617. Dennison, H. 8. Some economic and social 
accompaniments of the mechanization of industry. 
Amer. Econ. Rev. (Suppl.), 1930, 20, 133-155.—W. 
S. Hunter (Clark). 


3618. Faber, P. C. Beroepskeuze en jeugdcrimi- 
naliteit. (Choice of a vocation and juvenile delin- 
quency.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1930, 3, 1-7.—The 
author asks whether in institutions sufficient attention 
is being paid to the choice of a vocation. In the state 
training school for boys, De Kruisberg in Doetin- 
chem, a beginning has been made with the scientific 
observation of the boy by means of psychograms in 
order to facilitate his return to society. It is neces- 
sary, however, to have a sufficient variety of voca- 
tions in the institution itself—R. van der Heide 
(Amsterdam ). 


3619. Feick, P. Zur Analyse des Bankberufs. 
(Analysis of the banking vocation.) Zsch. f. angew. 
Psychol., 1930, 35, 241-249.—This article concerns 
psychotechnics im relation to banking. First is pre- 
sented a job analysis. Then there are set forth the 
psychological qualifications requisite for success in 
the banking vocation, from elerks up to executives. 
Feick goes through the traditional scheme of men- 
tal aspects, such as sense-perception, attention, mem- 
ory, adaptability of the motor mechanism, tempera- 
ment and character. Capacity to resist distractions 
of various kinds is considered. Special stress is laid 
on the relation of the feeling factor to the job.—P. 
C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

3620. Koning, G. Centralisatie van de nazorg 
voor jeugdige onvolwaardigen. (Centralization of 
the after care of the young handicapped.) Jeugd en 
Beroep, 1930, 3, 71-81.—A distinction should be made 
between young and adult handicapped as it is gener- 
ally necessary to provide the adults with a job that 
pays, whereas with the youths more attention can be 
paid to physical and mental ability for some special 
work. Koning describes the work of the Hague 
Municipal Bureau of Vocational Guidance in this 
connection.—J. F. Peters (Amsterdam). 


3621. Larson, L. E. Blind dictaphone operators. 
Teach. Forum, 1930, 2, 2-3.—The qualifications a 
blind girl must have and the obstacles she must learn 
to overcome are summarized from interviews with 
blind dietaphone operators and their employers. The 
number of successful blind dictaphone operators is 
large enough to justify encouraging the bright, ca- 
pable and well-educated sightless student to learn to 
do this type of work.—H. S. Clapp (N. Y. C. Chil- 
dren’s Court). 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 3622-3628 


3622. Mayo, E. Human effect of mechanization. 
Amer. Econ. Rev. (Suppl.), 1930, 20, 75-84.—W. 8. 
Hunter (Clark). 

3623. Révész, G. De toepassing van de psychol- 
ogie in het economische leven. (The application of 
psychology in economic life.) Mensch en Maat- 
schappij, 1929, 5, 386-397.—The psychology of busi- 
ness life belongs both to economies and to sociology. 
As the economic life in modern times gives a task 
not only to a few individuals but to groups of per- 
sons and to organizations, in order to understand the 
economical process we must know the sociological 
factors. Important problems lie in the relation be- 
tween employer and employee, where one has to deal 
with persons not as individuals but as parts of a 
group. The same is true in advertising (mass-psy- 
chology). But individual psychology is important in 
the ease of vocational guidance. The main‘ point of 
the theoretical problem is to trace the psychological 
factors in economic life and then to determine their 
exact influence. The practical problems are of three 
kinds: (1) organization of the business, where we 
have to deal with adjustment of workers, the de- 
crease of turnover and the elimination of unproduc- 
tive work; (2) selection of workers: (a) choice of 
new workers and division of labor among the old (by 
psychological tests, ete.); (b) teaching of the voca- 
tion; (3) rationalization: (a) technical (machines, 
tools, ete.), (b) business-economiec (division of labor 
in general, standardization, normalization, ete.), (¢) 
psychotechnical (methods of work tending to in- 
erease the productivity of labor without detriment to 
the physical and mental condition of the workers). 
Another important task of psychology in business 
life is to determine the significance of the leader of 
= "= process.—R. van der Heide (Amster- 

m). 

3624. Taylor, D. H. The selection of printers’ 
apprentices, Voc. Guid. Mag., 1930, 8, 281-288.— 
A — of an investigation under subvention from 
the Carnegie Foundation. Procedures now used in 
selecting printers’ apprentices are described, also at- 
tempts made to determine factors highly correlated 
with success in the field. The following measures 
were used: a modification of the Woodworth-Wells 
A Cancellation Test; Woodworth-Wells Form Sub- 
stitution test; a modification of the Woodworth-Wells 
Number Cancellation Test; a line-drawing test, or 
judgment of linear distance; the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board Test; the Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability; and Macquarrie Test for Mechan- 
ieal Ability. The following groups were tested: 400 
hand compositors; 70 linotype operators; 50 stone 
hands; 110 job and cylinder pressmen; 145 news- 
a od pressmen; and 800 pre-apprentices who were 
ooking forward to specialization in the industry. 
Composing room workers apparently are unselected 
on the basis of abstract intelligence. Linotype opera- 
tors rank, on the whole, slightly above composing 
room workers as measured by the Otis test, while 
pressman apprentices were markedly below the com- 
— room workers. On the Minnesota Paper Form 

ard Test the results were reversed. Intelligence 
seemed to be the most important single factor for 
success in machine operating, while the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board Test proved the best single meas- 


ure of success as a pressman apprentice. Interecor- 
relations between tests were, for the most part, low, 
the highest being between the Minnesota and Mac- 
quarrie. All applicants for apprenticeship are now 
being interviewed and tested with the Otis and Minne- 
sota tests and a group of individual tests is to be 
tried out during the coming year.—M. B. Jensen 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


2625. Uhrbrock, R. 8. What is the greatest need 
in the hotel industry? A discussion of modern per- 
sonnel methods. Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y.: Dept. 
of Hotel Admin., 1930. Pp. 12.—With the growth of 
the hotel into a major industry with such units as 3000- 
room hostelries the curse of a 200% labor turnover 
has become serious. The suggested approach to a 
solution is by way of a centralized employment and 
personnel office with trained direction which will de- 
velop supplies of qualified applicants for jobs, make 
scientific job analyses of positions involved, use psy- 
chological and other tests and rating scales intelli- 
gently in the selection and promotion of workers, 
check reasons why employees leave for possible im- 
provements of conditions both physical and mental, 
chock health qualifications and maintenance, train 
employees on the job for professional efficiency and 
morale, conduct continuous personnel research. A 
few large hotels and systems have organized such de- 
partments. Others are in need of these services.—K. 
M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


3626. Unger, M. Kaufer und Verkiufer. (Buyer 
and seller.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 7, 
469-462.—An analysis of the opposing attitudes of 
elerk and buyer. Buyers are classified as neurotic 
(most frequent among the more wealthy), timid, dis- 
tracted, suspicious, haughty, and hasty. In the main, 
the buyer is under the strain of fear of social in- 
feriority, and therefore harsh. The salesperson may 
often be aroused to anger, but is kept in a position 
of subservience by the rules of business.—O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 

3627. Van Det, E. J. Industrie en voorlichting 
bij beroepskeuze. II. (Industry and vocational 
guidance.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1930, 3, 65-71.—The 
author tells us how the growth of the bureaus of vo- 
cational guidance in Germany took place. They 
have been built up of 4 parts: Pupil’s agency, voca- 
tional guidance for women, vocational guidance in 
connection with the schools, and psychological guid- 
ance. If one wants a pupil to succeed, careful guid- 
ance is necessary before finding him a place. For- 
merly the teachers often did part of this work, but 
were not well informed as to the variety of profes- 
sions and their demands. The aim of the bureaus is 
to divide the young applicants over the various pro- 
fessions in accordance with economical circumstances. 
Therefore these bureaus have two aims: from an eco- 
nomical and political point of view they must solve 
the problem of regularization; from a social point of 
view they guide young people. The bureaus use the 
same means as the psychotechnical laboratories. It 
is therefore in the employers’ own interest not to 
have their own laboratories, but to use the public 
ones, if only for the sake of economy.—J. F. Peters 
(Amsterdam ). 


3628. Wilson, G. Training of junior executives. 
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3629-3635 CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


Soc. Indus. Engin. Bull., 1930, 12, 1-6-—W. 8. 
Hunter (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 3369, 3456, 3490, 3685, 3727.] 
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3629. Brown, 8., II. Child guidance problems in 
rural and village communities. Ann. Amer. Acad. 
Pol. & Soe. Sei., 1930, 149 (III), 175-179.—This 
paper is a short diseussion of ungraded classes, psy- 
chiatrie work, types of rural schools, outside activi- 
ties, need for clinies and recommendations.—R. C. 
Travis (Western Reserve). 

3630. Bruhn, K. Tva kapitel om ynglingaalderns 
kirleksliv. Forsta studien: Den forsta ungdoms- 
karleken. (Two chapters on the love life of adoles- 
cent boys. First study: The first love of youth.) 
Tidskr. {. psykol. o. ped. forsk., 1930, 2, 3-62.—The 
love life of normal youths is studied by means of the 
ease history method, making use of the diaries of 
adolescents. A psychology of the love life of adoles- 
cent boys is developed and compared with that of 
young girls.—K. Jensen (Ohio State). 


3631. Bryan, E. 8. Variations in the responses 
of infants during first ten days of post-natal life. 
Chid Development, 1930, 1, 56-77.—The article re- 
ports experimental work done upon 66 infants dur- 
ing the first ten days of life. Definite stimuli were 
given twice each day. The tests were made during 
both the waking and the sleeping periods of the child. 
The tests had to do with reactions to light, hearing, 
taste and smell, reflexes (9 Mexican and 23 negro 
children are also ineluded in this study of plantar 
and Babinski reflexes), erying, and muscular activity. 
The conclusions show variability in time of appear- 
ance and in constancy of human reactions at birth 
and in the ten days following birth. In reaction to 
light, the infants showed greater reaction in the first 
three to five days than at any subsequent time and 
generally reacted more strongly during the sleeping 
than during the waking periods. Evidences of hear- 
ing did not come as a rule during the first ten days 
of life. During the same time the infants reacted to 
strong odors and tastes but also adapted quickly to 
them. As regards the Babinski it was found that 
white children gave the reaction during the first ten 
days whereas negro children did not. Also there was 
noted a difference in the age at which it can be elicited 
in the child awake and the child asleep. Creeping is 
possible in some infants in the first week, as is also 
the power to support the entire body weight on the 
feet.—F’. M. Teagarden ( Pittsburgh}. 


3632. Cowan, E. A., & Carlson, A. D. Bringing 
up your child. New York: Duffield, 1930. Pp. xix + 
278. $2.50.—A practical hand-book for mothers ex- 
emplifying the method of conditioned response in 
child training. The greatest stress is laid on the in- 
fant and pre-school child, sehool age and adolescence 
being given secondary consideration. The lack of 
inkerited equipment and the importance of learning 
in the development of adequate responses to social 
situations is stressed from a practical viewpoint. In 
concluding the authors say, . . . “ We have striven to 
avoid any implication that the formula (conditioned 
response) is a panacea for all the ills known to par- 
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enthood. . . . The formula . . . is not an ending, but 
a beginning.”—W. L. Valentine (Ohio State). 

3633. Dide, M., & Guilhem, M. Exploration psy- ‘ 
chologique infantile par l’expression graphique du 
mouvement. (Psychological infantile exploration by 
the graphic expression of movement.) Mém. acad. 
sci., Toulouse, 1929, 7, 247-259.—An analysis of chil- 
dren’s drawings at different ages—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

3634. Ehrle, G. Aus dem Wertleben des Klein- 
kindes, Beobachtungen und Experimente. (Systems 
of values in small children; observations and experi- 
ments.) Miinster i/W.: Regensbergsche Buchhandl., 
1930. Pp. iii+ 81. M. 2.50.—Experimental investi- 
gation of 58 boys and 42 girls, age-range 2-7 years. 
Typical systems of values were first discovered 
through the observation of the normal daily activi- 
ties of the children. Then the children were given the 
opportunity to rank these values. Results: There is 
a tendency for the children to be guided by some set 
of values. 20% of the cases were strongly influenced 
by one set only, 31% less strongly and 27% weakly. 
A smaller percentage, particularly the 2-3 and 6-7- 
year groups, were influenced by two different sets of 
values; but 9% gave evidence of no system of values. 
The systems of values may be classified into four 
groups: sense-pleasure, egoism, economic and social 
value. The 2-3-year-old tends to be dominated by 
economic value, the 3-5-year-old is dominated by this 
and to a less degree by sense-pleasure; in the 5-6- 
year-old both values are equally strong; the 6-7- 
year-old is dominated mostly by the economic. Girls 
of ages 2-3 and 5-6 are influenced by sense-pleasure 
to a greater extent than boys. The 6-7-year-old boy 
is influenced by the economie motive more than is the 
girl.—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

3635. Furfey, P. H., Bonham, M. A., & Sargent, 
M. K. The mental organization of the newborn. 
Child Development, 1930, 1, 48-51—This article 
gives the results of an experiment designed to deter- 
mine “when the general factor makes its appear- 
ance.” Other investigators have shown the possibil- 
ity of measuring “ intelligence” at very early ages. 
The question here studied was whether the “ general 
factor” was present at birth. 62 infants ranging in 
age from 15 minutes to 343 hours were studied by 
two observers. 17 tests on reflexes of feet, legs, 
hands, and eyes, and reactions to a bell, to a clang, 
and to a whistie were administered. The intercorre- 
lations are given. The average correlation was found 
to be .044. Many negative correlations are shown. 
When, however, all test results depending upon re- 
sponses of lumbar cord are considered the mean in- 
tercorrelation is found to be .081. Similarly those 
depending upon cranial nerves give a mean intercor- 
relation of .184. Those depending upon cranial 
nerves and body musculature give a mean intercor- 
relation of .431. All others combined give a mean 
intercorrelation of .0005. “No general factor is dis- 
coverable in the mental life of the newborn infant. 
There are only specific groups of abilities involving 
specifie parts of the nervous system. The infant at 
birth is not a mental unit. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that it is the maturation of the nerve tracts 
which welds these diserete elements into the inte- 
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grated mental whole discoverable at the age of one 
month.” Two other studies are cited—F. M. Tea 
garden (Pittsburgh). 

3636. Gilpin, F. The runaway child: a case study. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 1930, 149 (IIT), 
47-57.—A study of the total personality of 75 runa- 
way children. Medical, psychiatric, psychological and 
social data were obtained from the ‘reeords of the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital, covering the period 
from 1920-1926.—R. C. Travis (Western Reserve). 

3637. Goodenough, F. L. Inter-relationships in 
the behavior of young children. Child Development, 
1930, 1, 29-48.—The major purpose of the experi- 
ment was “to develop a method whereby direct ob- 
servations of specified modes of behavior might be 
reduced to quantitative expression on a uniformly 
graduated scale, and to ascertain their inter-corre- 
lations.” The traits selected were: physical activity, 
talkativeness, laughter, compliance, and social traits, 
ineluding both social participation and leadership. 
33 nursery school children were observed. Each o 
server secured a total of 25 one-minute observations 
of each subject. In addition to the observations, data 
were secured on the following: ranking on physical 
beauty; on attractiveness; rating on the Marston 
seale for introversion-extroversion; rating on the 
Olson seale for prediction of behavior problems; 
chronological age; sex; mental age on Minnesota te+ 
for preschool children; IQ on same; mental age on 
Merrill-Palmer scale; IQ on same; standing height; 
weight; hemoglobin test; number of days’ attendance 
at nursery school; occupational status of father; size 
of family; birth order; physieal condition. Data on 
correlations concerning hemoglobin tests, physicians’ 
ratings, sex, occupational status, size of family, and 
birth-order seem to be insignificant. Other inter- 
correlations are given in a table. The method of 
short samples seems to the author to justify itself. 
A bibliography of 6 references is given —F. M. Tea- 
garden (Pittsburgh). 


3638. Gottstein, W. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Arbeitsphysiologie im Kindesalter. (Considerations 
on the physiology of work in childhood.) Forsch. u. 
Fortschr., 1930, 12, 164-165.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

3639. Hanfmann, E. Wher das Bauen der Kinder. 
(Children’s building activities.) Zsch. f. Kinder- 
forsch., 1930, 36, 255-364.—The constructive ten- 
dencies of pre-school children were studied with ref- 


erence to fixed tasks as opposed to the customary - 


analysis of spontaneous building. During each test- 
ing period the children were given five different types 
of problems: (1) building according to verbal com- 
mand; (2) building from a model; (3) building from 
a model held in memory; (4) building according to 
sketeh; (5) “free” construction. Subjects were 24 
girls and 22 boys; 16 aged 3, 16 aged 4, and 14 aged 
5; all from proletarian families. Materials used 
were 2.3 em. cubes, triangular prisms, and squares. 
All ehildren could build in agreement with verbal in- 
struetions; imitation of a model, however, resulted in 
ineorreet proportions. Building from sketches in- 
creased the errors because of the necessity of transla- 
tion into three-dimensional terms. Considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in building according to mem- 
ory. Spontaneous construction revealed three stages: 
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step-wise, patterned, and presentational building.— 
O. Seeling (Berlin). 

3640. Hollingworth, L. 8. The child of very su- 
perior intelligence as a special problem in social ad- 
justment. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soe. Sci., 1930, 
149 (III), 151-159.—This paper is a genera] discus- 
sion of the work, play and out-of-school adjustment 
problems of the very highly intelligent child, with a 
consideration of some special problems of the gifted 
girl as to conformity, origin and destiny—R. C. 
Travis (Western Reserve). 

3641. Irwin, O. The amount and nature of activi- 
ties of new-born infants under constant external 
stimulating conditions during the first ten days of life. 
Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1930, 8, 1-92.—Four infants 
were studied constantly during the first ten days of 
life with such external stimulating conditions as light, 
temperature and, to a certain extent, sound held con- 
stant. The author wished to discover the amount and 
nature of the activity manifested. Because the out- 
standing external conditions were held constant it is 
assumed that all reactions observed during the ex- 
perimental period were due to internal stimulating 
conditions. The following measures of the amount 
of activity were used: percentage of frequency of 
movements, movements per unit time, and oscillations 

r unit time of mechanical pens of the polygraph. 
‘These measures show that activity is greater on the 
tenth day than on the first day; that it is greatest 
early in the morning and least about noon; that it is 
greater before nursing than it is after nursing; and 
that the anterior segments become more active than 
the posterior segments as the ten-day period ad- 
vanees.” The following tentative statement is made: 
“The behavior of newborn infants falls into two de- 
seriptive categories: specific movements, and mass ac- 
tivity. By a specifie movement is meant a movement 
of a part or segment of the infant organism... . 
By mass activity are meant those movements that in- 
volve the entire organism. . . . When external stim- 
uli remain constant, well-integrated behavior patterns 
are infrequent. Under the conditions of the experi- 
mental cabinet, the stimuli which initiate the activity 
of newborn infants are largely internal, very prob- 
ably loealized in the alimentary canal. The behavior 
of newborn infants is speeded up as soon as the 
change from placental to alimentary feeding becomes 
well established. There is an increase of dominance 
of anterior over posterior segments at the end of ten 
days. Vocal sounds are components of mass activity 
and erying. Mass activity, probably, is the conse- 
quence of the neurological immaturity of the newborn 
infant. What are usually designated as reflexes and 
behavior patterns may be later specializations or indi- 
vidualizations of mass activity.” 35 references.—N. 
L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

3642. Lewin, K. Gestalttheorie und Kinderpsy- 
chologie. (The Gestalt theory and child psychology.) 
Werdende Zeitalter, 1929, 10, 544-550.—A. Rémer 
(Leipzig). 

3643. Nétzold, BE. Grenzen der sittlichen Einsicht 
und der Charakterfestigkeit bei den Jugendlichen 
der Berufsschule und pidagogische Folgerungen. 
(Foundations of moral insight and strength of char- 
acter in youths of the vocational schools, with peda- 
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gogical conclusions.) Beruf u. Schule, 1930, 16, 361- 
373.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

3644. Olson, W. C. Problem tendencies in chil- 
dren; a method for their measurement and descrip- 
tion. Minneapolis: Univ. Minnesota Press, 1930. 
Pp. v+- 92. $2.00.—The author describes the out- 
comes of an investigation which “had as its major 
objectives (1) the development of techniques for 
studying problems of behavior in quantitative terms 
and (2) the statistical analysis of the results of their 
application in terms of such variables as age, grade, 
sex, achievement, and intelligence.” Trait rating 
techniques which yield seores that differentiate prob- 
lem tendencies in children are deseribed and data con- 
cerning the reliability and validity of the behavior 
rating seale used are offered. It is suggested that all 
children are problem children, but that they are so 
in varying degrees. Material indicating that the 
qualities measured by the behavior rating scale bear 
an important relationship to the school achievement 
of children is presented. No attempt is made to give 
a generalized interpretation of the findings reported. 
Appendix I consists of Schedule A, the behavior prob- 
lem record; Appendix II contains Schedule B, the 
behavior rating seale; Appendix III offers a statis- 
tieal analysis of traits in the behavior rating scale: 
and Appendix IV gives a brief account of elin- 
ical cases used.—K. Jensen (Ohio State). 

3645. Paschen, A. Einfiihrung in Psychologie 
und Jugendkunde. (Introduetion to psychology and 
the study of adolescence.) Halle a/S.: Marhold, 
1930. Pp. 95. M. 3.15.—Paschen attempts to pre- 
sent a systematic introduction to psychology and 
psychological terminology. In Part I he deals with 
the concepts of general psychology; in Part II, with 
human mental development; in Part III he indicates 
the most important abnormalities of development. 
He warns against the application of psychothera- 
peutic method and diagnostic technique on the part 
of the laity; the latter is reserved for the psychia- 
trist. The book serves to stimulate a thorough study 
of child and adoleseent psychology. A bibliography 
of the literature is given —R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


3646. Phillips, A. A case of non-conformity. 
Psychol. Clin., 1929, 18, 170-173.—A deseription of 
the case of a boy who, in spite of his normal mental- 
ity, presents a serious problem because of his lack of 
econformability—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

3647. Phillips, A. James—mentally deficient and 
socially retarded. Psychol. Clin., 1929, 18, 186-191. 
—Deseription of the ease of a defective and the way 
in which the problems involved in his education are 
being met.—J. 7. Metcalf (Vermont). 


3648. Rice, C. Excellence of production and types 
of movements in drawing. Child Development, 1930 
1, 1-14.—The problem is to find the “ choices of 
kinds and directions of strokes made by you ng chil- 
dren in their attempts to copy plane figures.” 293 
subjects, ranging in age from 2 years 7 months 
through 14 years 1 month, with the addition of 12 
graduate students at Johns Hopkins, were presented 
with a black ink drawing of a diamond similar to the 
Binet-Simon diamond except that the figure was pre- 
sented first in each case in a horizontal position, The 
subiects were required to draw the figure under vary- 
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ing conditions, some with practice of separate ele- 
ments, some with the hand hidden by a screen, some 
with the figure in a vertical position, ete. The ana- 
lyzed results of the drawings as evaluated by “ point 
seores ” indicate the following trends: There seems to 
be a fairly close correspondence between increase in 
point score and increase in age. Increase in point 
seore is also accompanied by a tendency to shift from 
the continuous line type of drawing to the broken 
line type, for the most part. Increase in age is par- 
alleled by a shift from the continuous to the broken 
line type of drawing. Clockwise movements tend to 
take precedence over counter-clockwise movements in 
right-handed performances and they show a slight 
tendency to reverse this order in left-handed perform- 
ances. Downward movements tend greatly to exceed 
upward movements and right-handed movements to 
exceed left-handed movements with a reversal of the 
latter relation in left-handed performances. Direc- 
tion of movement seems dependent rather on the posi- 
tion in which the figure is drawn than on any excel- 
lence of performance. A bibliography of six cita- 
tions is appended.—F’. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


3649. Siegert, —. Misshandlung Jugendlicher. 
(Maltreatment of the young.) Krim. Monatsh., 1930, 
4, 76-77.—A plea for more stringent laws against 
abuse of children and young people. It is urged that 
such laws should punish the infliction not only of 
physical but also of mental and spiritual injury, and 
that they should apply not only to the criminal’s own 
children and those in his direct care, but also to ap- 
prentices, servants, ete. The author feels that mod- 
erate chastisement must still be tolerated, but looks 
forward to the day when there will be less punishment 
and more education.—Z. M. Pilpel (Yale). 


3650. Siemsen, A. Die gesellschaftliche Stellung 
des Kindes und die deutsche Gesetzgebung. (The 
social position of the child and German legislation. ) 
Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1930, 17, 13-23.— 
German law considers the child the possession of his 
parents, and for that reason the parents are bound by 
right and duty to provide for the physical, mental, and 
spiritual soundness of the child. This provision ex- 
tends to illegitimate as well as to legitimate offspring. 
This legislation was adequate for the agricultural 
period of German development. Then it was cus- 
tomary for three generations to live under one roof; 
the children helped the father in the fields and the 
mother in her household duties, illegitimate children 
felt little stigma and grew up in the home of the 
mother. With the growth of large industrial centers 
the father found his work farther from his home, 
and the mother had less and less to do in the home, 
so that the “chores” for the children became non- 
existent. °09% of the population of Germany today 
ean no longer use the help of the child in the home. 
Families are smaller—now only the parents and 
minor children are at home. The illegitimate child is 
usually in an \nstitution. There is little opportunity 
for the child to learn his father’s work from daily 
association. Moreover, the state has invaded pa- 
rental “rigniés and duties,” with compulsory school 
attendance, child labor laws, and the like. It is be- 
coming necessary to provide wholesome recreation, 
medical supervision, and in some instances food and 
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clothing. The raising of children is no longer the 
duty of the family, but must be aided by the state. 
The child deserves to be brought up under the public 
supervision of the state, in which the parents work 
with full advantage of all social aids. This appears 
too expensive, but would really be no more costly than 
the wasteful methods in force today——H. Marshall 
(Stanford). 


3651. Spiel, O. Mein Altester. Bericht einer 
Mutter. (My eldest son; report of a mother.) Int. 
Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1929, 7, 413-419.—Detailed 
record of the progressive degeneracy of a boy and of 
the favorable development following a change in the 
attitude of the parents. The ease shows the need of 
parent advisory clinies——O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


3652. Stern, K. Beobachtungen des Spontanver- 
haltens vorschulpflichtiger Kinder iiber lange Zeit- 
intervalle im Montessori-Kinderhause. (Observa- 
tions on the spontaneous conduct of selected pre- 
school children over long periods of time in the 
[Breslau] Montessori school.) Psychol. Forsch., 
1929, 13, 79-100.—Children between the ages of 2-4 
years who are allowed to use the Moztessori sense- 
materials during their “ pure sensory period” pro- 
gress to the first “ intellectual interests” earlier than 
children coming to the Montessori school at 4-6 years 
of age—W. S. Hulin (Princeton). 


3653. Thrasher, F. M. A community study. Rel. 
Educ., 1930, 25, 398-400.—There is here outlined a 
method of study to determine the effect of a large 
boys’ elub in New York City upon truancy and de- 
linquency.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


3654. Tiebout, H. M. Child guidance clinics. 
Rel. Edue., 1930, 25, 401-406.—A child who has seri- 
ous difficulties in his school or family is brought to 
the clinic, where his case is studied from a physical, 
social, psychological, and psychiatrie point of view. 
Cases are described in which the maladjustment was 
discovered and partly or wholly removed.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass. ). 


3655. [Various]. De quelques attitudes mentales 
chez les garcons de 6 4 9 ans. (Concerning certain 
mental attitudes in boys from 6 to 9 years of age.) 
Bull. Soc. Binet, 1930, 30, 57-69.—The authors wished 
to find out whether the child is conscious of the fact 
that there exists a superiority of man over animals, 
and if this is the ease, how the child conceives this 
superiority. The following question was asked: 
“ What differences do you see between man and ani- 
mals?” Main emphasis was laid on the manner in 
whieh the children approached the question and the 
variations in their mental attitude rather than on the 
answers made. Children of six years old seemed to 
be influenced by the literal aspect of the question: 
“ What differences do you see?” They still belonged 


. to the sensory period, and they observed, therefore, 


particularly the physical differences. At seven they 
emphasized the idea of physical force and ferocity. 
At eight the children found a parallelism between 
the idea of foree and the idea of intelligence. Then 
their thinking became more mature. They became 
conscious of the réle played by speech, and they took 
into consideration the matters of intelligence and of 
the moral and the artistic life, using these ideas to 


differentiate man from animals.—Math. H. Piéron 

(Sorbonne ). 

[See also abstracts a 3707, 3708, 3733, 
3735. 
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3656. Andress, J. M. The physical basis of men- 
tal health. J. Nat. Educ. Asso., 1930, 19, 155-156. 
—E. E. Lamson (Ball State Teachers College). 


3657. Andress, J. M. Mental health and the 
school of the future. J. Nat. Educ. Asso., 1930, 19, 
175-176.—The listening school is doomed. Children 
must catch the spirit and practise the art of success- 
re living.—Z. E. Lamson (Ball State Teachers Col- 
exe). 

3658. [Anon.] Een ambtenaar voor de nazorg 
bij het buitengewoon onderwijs te Rotterdam. (A 
post-care worker at the special schools in Rotterdam. ) 
Jeugd en Beroep, 1930, 3, 7-9.—This article deals 
with a newspaper advertisement for a post-care 
worker in connection with the schools for the feeble- 
minded in Rotterdam, to help the feeble-minded to 
find a position. The author, although in favor of 
post-eare of the feeble-minded, advises against a s 
cial worker in connection with these schools; thi 
matter should be handled by the existing bureaus for 
voéational guidance——R. van der Heide (Amster- 
dam). 

3659. Bauer, I. Das padagogische Problem der 
Blindenbildung. (The pedagogical problem of the 
education of the blind.) Pharus, 1930, 21, 267-275. 
—A, Rémer (Leipzig). 

3660. Bohannan, C. D. Mental hygiene from the 
standpoint of college administration. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc, Sci., 1930, 149 (IIL), 86-101.—A 
statement of the mental hygiene problem in colleges, 
a summary treatment of some ease studies of malad- 
justed college students, an outline for a course in col- 
lege mental hygiene, with a bibliography of 39 refer- 
ences, constitute the main topics of this paper.—R. 
C. Travis (Western Reserve). 


3661. Breed, F. 8. How to teach spelling. Dans- 
ville, N. Y.: Owen, 1930. Pp. viii+-177. $1.50.— 
Designed to select the fundamental problems that 
arise in the teaching and supervision of spelling and 
to indicate the solutions that are provided by scientific 
study. Much of the material presented has previ- 
ously appeared in articles published by the educa- 
tional journals. Analysis is made of child needs 
versus adult needs in the building of a course of 
study in spelling, the conclusion being that both must 
be considered and properly weighted. Rational 
practice, it is coneluded, precludes the advisability of 
teaching more than 3,500 or 4,000 words thoroughly 
by the end of the eighth grade. Beyond this number 
the child should look to other sources. It is pointed 
out that while difficulty of spelling and frequency of 
usage are the most satisfactory methods of grading, 
the latter seeming the better, the data are not in 
every instance as extensive as they should be. De- 
tailed attention is given to organizing lesson units, 
directing study activities, handling cases of spelling 
disability and measuring the results of instruction. 
The final section presents a spelling vocabulary of 
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3,481 words for the elementary grades. These were 
chosen according to the number of vocabularies 
(Anderson’s, Cook’s and O’Shea’s, and Houser’s and 
Warner’s) in which they appeared—M. B. Jensen 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

3662. Byrns, R. Concerning college grades. 
School & Soc., 1930, 31, 684-686.—The grades of 
students in 4 divisions of the University of Wiscon- 
sin were collected for 8 semesters. The following are 
some of the consistent findings of the study: (1) The 
scholastic average of the women students was sig- 
nificantly higher than that of the men, the lowest 
average received by any group of women dealt with 
being above the highest average earned by any group 
of men. (2) The members of the sororities and fra- 
ternities made better grades than did the students 
with no such affiliation. (3) When professional and 
social sororities and fraternities were compared, it 
was notable that the former outstripped the latter in 
scholarship. (4) Students living in dormitories did 
not rate so well scholastically as did the fraternity- 
sorority groups. (5) In grade-point average stu- 
dents enrolled for work in agriculture, letters and 
science, engineering, and law rated in the order 
listed, agriculture being highest. The author attempts 
an interpretation of some of her facts—H. L. Koch 
(Texas). 

3663. Carmichael, L. A relationship between the 
psychology of learning and the psychology of test- 
ing. School & Soc., 1930, $1, 687-693.—After 
dwelling at length on the question of what is given 
directly in test results of various sorts and what may 
be inferred from them, the author makes the follow- 
ing recommendation: “Test. Use the test results 
realistically. Then teach.”"—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


3664. Carpenter, W. W., & Fort, M. K. What 
effect do visitors have upon the recitation? J. Educ. 
Res., 1930, 22, 50-53—For three six-week periods 
record was kept of the visitors in the demonstration 
school of a southern teachers’ college. For each 
period the number of visitors approached 3000. The 
National Intelligence and Otis Self-Administering 
tests were used. The results indicate that numerous 
visitors mean more pupil activity, which in turn gives 
higber test seores; that is, children recite better in 
the presence of visitors —S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 
sylvania). 

3665. Cline, E. C. Your language. New York: 
Appleton, 1930. Pp. xii+ 256. $1.20.—This text- 
book, intended for use in a general language course 
in the junior high school, is the outeome of over ten 
years of experimentation in the junior high schools 
of Richmond, Indiana. The book treats language as 
a social phenomenon, with the purpose of arousing 
interest in, and providing information about lan- 
guage as a human tool of fascinating history and im- 
portant usefulness. It ineludes the study of basic 
general-language principles, valuable in studying 
either the vernacular or foreign languages, and the 
study of the social, biological and psychological 
background of language development.—J. C. Spence 
(Clark ). 

3666. Coirault, —. Le congrés d’Elseneur. (The 
Elsinore congress.) Bull. Soc. fr. de péd., 1930, No. 
35, 1-7.—The article gives an abstract of this con- 
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gress which specialized in the study of recent edu- 
cation, the program of which was based mainly on 
the “knowledge of the individuality of the child, 
psychological types, and special programs adapted 
to various temperaments and mentalities.”—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3667. Conklin, E. G. Contributions of biological 
research to education. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 31, 751- 
754.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


3668. Dale, E. What business vocabulary shall 
we teach in junior high-school arithmetic? School 
€ Soc., 1930, 31, 850-852.—A frequency count of 
business words in 310,000 running words of invest- 
ment literature was made. Of the 50 most frequently 
occurring ones only 23 appeared in all of the 4 
junior high school arithmetic texts whose vocabu- 
laries were analyzed by the author. It is suggested 
that business usage in the matter of vocabulary can 
be objectively determined in a way such as was ex- 
plored and might with profit be employed as a guide 
in the selection of text-book vocabulary.—H. L. Koch 
(Texas). 

3669. Dearborn, W. F. The nature of special 
abilities and disabilities. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 31, 
632-636.—The author presents the thesis that spe- 
cial abilities are frequently compensations for spe- 
cial disabilities and illustrates his point by reference 
to eases of a special disability in reading character- 
ized by letter reversals, inaccuracy, and confusion and 
attributed frequently to the failure of the individual 
to establish consistent lateral dominance.—H. L. Koch 
(Texas). 

3670. De Vineau, C. E. Bishop Dupanloup’s phi- 
losophy of education. Cath. Univ. Amer., Educ. Res. 
Bull., 1929, 4, No. 10. Pp. 35.—A brief sketch of 
the life and philosophy of education of F. A. P. Du- 
coe Dupanloup’s views are thoroughly in con- 
ormity with the traditional views of the church on 
education. They are based “on sane philosophical 
and psychological principles and on the truths of 
Revelation.”—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


3671. Doll, E. A. The mental health value of 
special education. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. ¢ Soe. 
Sei., 1930, 149 (III), 133-138.—The transition from 
cultural and academic education to the material and 
practical side of personality development has been a 
reeent but very important step in educational prac- 
tice. The application of scientifie knowledge to cul- 
tural and special education is becoming more and 
more emphasized.—R. C. Travis (Western Reserve). 


3672. Diick, J. . Die Entwicklung der Jugend- 
bildung auf den héheren Schulen in den letzten 50 
Jahren. (The development of the education of 
youth in the higher schools in the last 50 years.) 
Psychol. u. Med., 1929, 4, 26-32—(A speech de- 
livered in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Bundes-Handelsakademie at Innsbruck.) 
Fifty years ago education emphasized technical train- 
ing, and the teacher thought of himself as a pur- 
veyor of knowledge and skill. Moral education was 
limited to “ Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not.” No 
happy inner self-control was developed. Today, 
however, character building is in the foreground. It 
was physicians who first pointed out a need for a 
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change in school discipline, because of the disturb- 
ances of mental balance in adult life caused by un- 
wise repressions at school. Intellectual attainment 
is largely limited by heredity, and when forcibly 
pushed beyond the student’s natural inclinations, 
mental development may proceed not only at the cost 
of bodily health, but even more at the cost of char- 
acter development. Practically everyone can be edu- 
eated for social utility. This, however, demands 
above all the development of self control, trustworthi- 
ness, and responsibility, and these can best be at- 
tained by relations of friendliness and confidence be- 
tween teacher and pupil—M. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass.). 

3673. Ferriére, Ad. De la nécessité d’orienter la 
psychologie vers l'étude de l'individualité. (The 
necessity of orienting psychology towards the study 
of individuality.) Pour Pere nouvelle, 1929, 8, 212- 
214.—The article is a lecture given at the opening of 
the Fifth International Congress on Modern Educa- 
tion at Elsinore. The author says that it is absolutely 
necessary to individualize instruction, for collective 
instruction with its leveling of personalities is anti- 
social. We must recognize the different types of 
children, render justice to their individualities, and 
educate them in accordance with their aptitudes in 
view of the proper functioning of the social organism. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3674. Fischer, E. Grenzen der analytischen Erzie- 
hung. (Boundaries of analytical education.) Nene 
Erziehung, 1930, 41, 262-270.—A. Ramer (Leipzig). 


3675. Fischer, W. Die psychologischen und 
methodischen Grundlagen des ersten Leseunter- 
richts. (The psychological and methodological 
foundations of the first instruction in reading.) 
Prax. d. kath. Volksschule, 1930, 4, 121-126.—A. 
Rémer (Leipzig). 

3676. Foran, T. G. The form of spelling tests. 
Cath. Univ. Amer., Educ. Res. Bull., 1929, 4, No. 8. 
Pp. 24.—A brief diseussion of the various forms of 
spelling test: dictated list, sentence type, combined 
list and sentence form, true-false form, recognition 
form, multiple choice recognition, continuous narra- 
tive form, printed sentence form, printed sentence 
form with single words to be dictated, self-administer- 
ing variations of printed sentences, oral spelling 
form. A brief review of previous studies is pre- 
sented. Three experiments are reported. The first 
experiment, grades 3, 4, and 5 of a parochial school, 
investigated the relative difficulty of three spelling 
test forms based on 215 students. The second experi- 
ment, grades 6, 7, and 8 of a parochial school, in- 
vestigated six test forms on a basis of 197 cases 
evenly distributed between the three grades. The 
third experiment, on one 8th grade of a parochial 
school, investigated tests used in the second experi- 
ment on a basis of 49 cases. The author concludes 
that the form of the spelling tests is an important 
faetor in their validity. Recognition tests are gen- 
erally unsatisfactory, and those in which misspelled 
words in a story are to be checked are the most un- 
satisfactory of all. Various forms of recall tests, 
such as the modified sentence and completion types, 
yield similar results. The completion type is an un- 
necessary refinement; and final choice would seem to 
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lie between the list, modified sentence, and sentence 
forms. All factors considered, the modified sentence 
type seems as satisfactory as others and superior to 
most forms.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


3677. Frank, G. The experimental college. J. 
Higher Educ., 1930, 1, 305-307.—A presentation of 
the procedures of the experimental college at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin.—J. C. Spence (Clark). 


3678. Freeman, F. N. The effect of environment 
on intelligence. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 31, 623-632.— 
The author marshals the evidence from genetics, Ge- 
stalt psychology, experiments on transfer of train- 
ing, comparative studies of various social groups, 
foster-child and twin studies, investigations concern- 
ing the constancy of the IQ, ete. to show that 
“whether education improves intelligence depends 
largely on whether the education is of a narrow spe- 
cifie sort or of the broader sort which encourages the 
development of ideas and generalizations.”—H. L. 
Koch (Texas). 

3679. Gardner, G. E. Causes of mental ill health 
among college students. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. ¢ 
Soc. Sci., 1930, 149 (III), 102-123.—The environ- 
ment of college is one of special significance from the 
standpoint of adequate adjustment to those individual 
students presenting deviations, such as low intelligence, 
high intelligence, inferior physical equipment, faulty 
home training or financial handicaps. The mental hy- 
gienist must attempt to discover more accurate scien- 
tifie data before he can wisely deal in generalities as to 
the causes and prevention of mental ill health.—R. C. 
Travis (Western Reserve). 

2680. Glaeser, F. Wirklichkeit und Theorien- 
bildung im Padagogischen. I. Teil. (Theory and 
practice in pedagogy. I.) Neue piid. Stud., 1930, 2, 
32-43.—Educational theories have been changed by 
realities. Three educational theories are explained in 
detail and illustrated by charts: (1) Rationalistic- 
individualistic theory. S (teacher-subject) dominant 
factor. Volition and intention solely on part of 8. 
O (pupil-object) entirely passive. (2) Biological- 
evolutionary theory. O far more important than S 
and developing according to inborn capacities. Giv- 
ing up of atomistic theory. (3) Sociological theory. 
S$ and O equally important members of the social 
group, modifying each other and being modified by 
each other—H. M. Beckh (Munich). 

3681. Glaeser, F. Wirklichkeit und Theorien- 
bildung im Padagogik. (Theory and practice in 
pedagogy.) Neue pad. Stud., 1930, 2, 45-55.—The 
relation between the individual and the community 
is a question that is much discussed, as well as a prob- 
lem of importance both to pedagogical theory and to 
practice. The author points out that pedagogy is 
unavoidably drawn into the sphere of this question. 
He analyzes pedagogical practice, but makes no at- 
tempt to decide the superiority of either collectivism 
or individualism. The second problem is closely re- 
lated to it, namely, the value of collectivism or indi- 
vidualism and their relationship to pedagogical prac- 
tice. The author coneludes by emphasizing that the 
more closely one concerns himself with practice, the 
more clearly he realizes that there is no practice with- 
out theory. —H. 8. Clapp (N. Y. C. Children’s Court). 
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3682. Good, C. V. Research in secondary school 
methods. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 9-30.—Analysis 
of points of attack and methods available for the 
study of secondary school methods. Bibliography of 
74 footnote references to the literature—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

3683. Hanna, J. V. Student-retention in junior 
colleges. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 1-8.—Study of re- 
sults from 7737 students who entered 36 junior col- 
leges in the south, middle and far west from Se 
tember, 1923, to September, 1925. Of these only 
36% attended until graduation over the two-year 
period of study. Analysis is made of the retention 
of students for the different types of junior college. 
—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3684. Hengstenberg, E. Piadagogik und neuere 
Charakterologie. (Pedagogy and the new character- 
ology.) Pharus, 1930, 21, 255-267-——-A. Rimer 
(Leipzig ). 

3685. Hofmann, W. Erhebungen iiber die Berufs- 
fahigkeit entlassener Hilfsschiiler. (Inquiries into 
the vocational capacity of discharged auxiliary school 
pupils.) Hilfsschule, 1930, 23, 132-145—The work 
is divided as follows: (1) foundation of the work; 
(2) statistical treatment; (3) results of the inquiry. 
The statistics have to do with the boys discharged 
from school between the years 1922 and 1927 in 
Stuttgart. In all, the author includes 150 pupils, 
which is 65.5% of the auxiliary school pupils dis- 
charged. Of these 67 (44.5%) were serving as ap- 
prentices, 83 (55.5%) were helpers or errand boys. 
Of the 67 who became apprentices a considerable 
number left before their time was up and thus did 
not learn their trade thoroughly. This was the case 
with 30 pupils (45%). Only 37 completed their 
period of apprenticeship. Of these 25 took the 
journeyman test. Only 19 (76%) qualified. Today, 
i.e., in 1930, only 12 of those tested are engaged in 
the trade which they learned. Of the entire group of 
150 boys only 8% have stuck to the trade they 
learned. Dismissal from apprenticeship usually re- 
sulted from mental-physical weakness revealed when 
the boys were completely engaged in the industrial 
school. Among all the mentally defective frequent 
change of position is striking. The author comes to 
the conclusion that industry offers the only place of 
work for the pupils of auxiliary schools. Here he 
agrees with Giese.—0O. Seeling (Berlin). 


3686. Holtorf, H. Nochmals die Stellung der 
Gymnasiasten zu verschiedenen Hausaufgaben mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der altsprachlichen 
Priparation. (Again the position of the gymnasia 
in respect to various home tasks with especial refer- 
ence to the preparation of lessons in the classical lan- 
guages.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1930, 55, 357- 
361.—In this minor study the author first reviews the 
four theses of Herrle to the effect that the dry and 
uninteresting method of lexicon and commentary in 
the preparation of lessons has a place only in the 
activities of the professional scholar. The old point 
of view that taught the value of disagreeable tasks 
for the production and furtherance of general dis- 
cipline of the mind must be replaced at the present 
day by the doctrine of affective values. The modern 
gymnasium must take and is taking recognition in a 


practical way of the dominant place of interest in 
the education of the child. The whole curriculum of 
the gymnasium is in need of readjustment in terms of 
the principles of the psychology of the adolescent. 
The insistence on and development of the principle 
of interest constitutes the avowed purpose of this ar- 
ticle—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. 

3687. Kaulfers, W. V. A comparative study of 
the intelligence of beginners in college foreign lan- 
guage. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 31, 749-750.—Intelli- 
gence tests given to the students registered for Span- 
ish, for French, and for German in the Long Beach 
Junior College showed that the IQ’s of the three 
groups differed radically, the means and P. E..,.,,, of 
the three being, respectively, 99.2 + .91, 108.2 + .87, 
and 113.3 .17. author suggests an interpre- 
tation of the fact as well as a theory of its signifi- 
eance for the problems of student grading and in- 
struction.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


3688. Lincoln, E. A., & Wadleigh, V. L. Ability 
grouping at Reading, Massachusetts. School ¢ Soc., 
1930, 31, 746-749.—The report contains a descrip- 
tion of a system of student grouping in the levels be- 
low the senior high school. The plan includes: (1) 
placement on the basis of many considerations, 
among which are educational achievement, mental 
ability, school marks, health, work habits, personality, 
ete.; (2) differentiated courses of study for the slow- 
and rapid-progress groups; (3) plasticity in place- 
ment; and (4) a teaching staff appreciative of indi- 
vidual needs and the principles underlying the group- 
ing plan employed.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

3689. Mathews, C. O. A method of constructing 
useful division tables. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 47- 
50.—Holzinger’s tables may be used for divisions 
where the divisor has not more than 2 digits. The 
present article outlines the construction of division 
tables for cases where the divisor contains more than 
two digits —S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3690. McFerrin, P. L. Point psychology. Teach. 
Forum, 1930, 2, 4-6.—Reading and writing braille 
are not diametrically opposed processes, but one and 
the same thing as far as form, construction and di- 
rection are concerned. Teaching the beginner that 
braille letters are written backwards from the way 
they are read is a very common error. Instead of 
teaching him to “make” upper right, then when the 
paper is turned over to “read” the points as upper 
left, it is much less confusing to number the points. 
Then when point “one” is written it remains point 
“one.” In this method it is not necessary to think of 
one thing in two wuys. In the inferior method of 
designation, “ right ” and “left,” the error of think- 
ing in terms of pits instead of points creeps in.—H. 
8S. Clapp (N. Y. C. Children’s Court). 

3691. Meyer, A. What can the psychiatrist con- 
tribute to character education? Rel. Educ., 1930, 
25, 414-421—We could contribute most to the 
building of child character by building our own and 
thus creating for the child a favorable atmosphere. 
To this end, more deliberation, thought and compo- 
sure, and less facetious skepticism would be of value. 
—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


3692. Michell, E. Teaching values in new-type 
history tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 
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1930. Pp. ix-+ 179. $1.80.—Diseusses the relation 
between aequiring pure factual information and de- 
veloping judgment and constructive thinking in his- 
tory courses. The author believes that the new-type 
test is the practical aid in solving the difficulty, since 
the test as a teaching device puts upon the student 
the responsibility for learning basie facts, thus leav- 
ing the teacher free to encourage and guide the class 
in provlem diseussion and independent thinking.— 
J. C. Spence (Clark). 


3693. Murphy, M. The educational treatment of 
an intellectually superior boy. Psychol. Clin., 1929, 
18, 174-185.—The case is that of a boy of Russian 
Jewish parentage, five years and nine months old 
when he came to the clinic. His first psychological 
examination gave him an IQ of 145. He was given 
special teaching at the clinie for two years. His 
greatest fault, successfully corrected, was extreme 
self-assurance and conceit. After a year and a half 
of teaching he was given another psychological exami- 
nation, and this time his IQ was 170. Toward the 
end of the second year the boy entered the high third 
grade of the public schools, where he made a satis- 
factory adjustment in every way.—J. T. Metcalf 
( Vermont). 


3694. Nelson, M. J. Some data from freshman 
tests. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 31, 772-774.—The fol- 
lowing are some of the more significant findings ob- 
tained as a result of the freshman testing program 
carried on at Iowa State Teachers College. (1) 
Freshmen enrolled at the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege rated, on the whole, about the same on the tests 
given as did freshmen enrolled at the State Univer- 
sity. (2) In general, students at the former institu- 
tion planning to take the longer courses and the more 
academic or cultural ones tended to earn the higher 
scores on the four tests employed in the program. 
(3) The Iowa State Teachers College English Test 
appeared to be a better prognostic instrument, as far 
as first-term grades were concerned, than the Iowa 
English Test. (4) The Iowa High School Content 
Examination and the Denny Reading Test seemed 
to be of about equal value for the prediction of suc- 
cess in college subjects. (5) The English tests os- 
tensibly had a slight advantage in locating students 
who were to fail, whereas the High School Content 
Examination and the Denny Reading Test seemed to 
be superior for prediction of scholarship when all 
students and ali subjects were considered. (6) The 
absolute and relative size of the correlations between 
each of the tests and the grades won in particular 
college subjects varied from subject to subject.—H. 
L. Koch (Texas). 


3695. Parr, F. W. How do college students pre- 
pare an assignment? School ¢ Soc., 1930, 31, 712- 
713.—The study concerns the returns from a ques- 
tionnaire regarding study habits which was filled out 
by the students taking an undergraduate course in 
educational psychology at the University of Iowa. 
The results of the investigation suggest that: (1) 
college students use a large variety of study pro- 
cedures in preparing assignments; (2) few follow 
plans recommended by authorities; and (3) the aver- 
age student on the day he is to be held for a text- 
book assignment can recall only a few of the main 
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points which have been made in the discussion.—H. 
L. Koch (Texas). 


3696. Peik, W. E. The professional education of 
high school teachers. Minneapolis: Univ. Minne- 
sota Press, 1930. Pp. xvii + 184. $2.50.—A check 
list of 814 topics taught to candidates for the sec- 
ondary school teaching certificate at the University 
of Minnesota during the years 1923 to 1928 was sent 
to some 600 alumni. The 104 usable returns repre- 
sented a fair sampling of the total group in terms 
of college grades, and of the lowest quarter of high 
school teachers in terms of experience. The check 
list sought information concerning the practical and 
the theoretical value of the topics checked, and the 
opinion of the respondents relative to the desirabil- 
ity of omitting altogether, or, on the other hand, of 
treating more extensively each topic concerned. From 
faculty members, on the other hand, were obtained 
statements concerning the extent and type of treat- 
ment accorded to each of the thirteen courses taught 
in the college of education. A “topic-profile” for 
every topic was then constructed to demonstrate 
graphically the relationship of its present treatment 
to its evaluation by alumni. A useful index of evalu- 
ation, the “ index of general functioning value” (the 
sum of the practical and theoretical values), was de- 
termined for every topic. The rank order 
ment of these values, together with the topic-p fl 
indicated above, provide suggestive material not only 
to curriculum constructors but also to instructors in 
the topies concerned. A procedure by which topics 
might be appropriately regrouped is outlined. 
Among the principal suggestions made by the in- 
vestigator are: (1) the elimination of much history 
of education; (2) a reduction of the present empha- 
sis (at least at Minnesota) on educational sociology; 
(3) some minor changes in the detail of the ecurse 
on the high school per se; (4) the retention of edu- 
cational psychology, which, with few changes, justi- 
fies itself; (5) the unification and general modifica- 
tion of courses in high school instruction and spe- 
cial methods; (6) greater emphasis on practice 
ing. Finally there is submitted a tentative profes- 
sional curriculum for undergraduates. 18 problems 
for further study are indicated. The text is provided 
throughout with illustrative tables. A bibliography 
<2 56 references is appended.—O. L. Harvey (Har- 

). 

3697. Pitkin, W. B. The art of rapid reading. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1930. Pp. x + 233. $2.50. 
—The author deseribes the factors which will help 
the busy adult to keep up his current information. 
He discusses the causes of poor reading, pointing out 
the effects of posture, illumination, size of type and 
page, ete. Exercises give practice designed to im- 
prove word habits, viz. grasping the meaning of 
= increasing the span of perception, and skim- 

passages of reading matter—C. W. Bray 
(Princeton). 

3698. Polak, A. Menschenkennis. (Knowledge 
of men.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1930, 3, 9-12.—The 
author defends the idea that the vocational guidance 
of girls should be the task of a woman. She holds 
that woman’s intuition is more valuable than psy- 
chotechnical testing. The latter she does recognize 
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as useful in the selection of employees, not, however, 
for giving advice in the choice of a vocation to girls. 
—R. van der Heide (Amsterdam). 


3699. Popenoe, P. How can colleges prepare their 
students for marriage and parenthood? J. Home 
Economics, 1930, 22, 169-178.—Measures suggested : 
preference given to married men and women as teach- 
reorientation of the whole curriculum rather 
than insertion of new courses, though the latter is 
necessary in most colleges; especial emphasis on 
moral and social problems in literature courses; a 
“ graduate clinic” for individual counsel in the more 
intimate forms of marital adjustment, similar to 
those now being established in Europe; actual 24- 
hour experience in the handling of children; guid- 
ance in all problems of pre-marital and marital ad- 
justment.—R. K. White (Stanford). 

3700. Pyle, W. H. A psychological study of some 
high-school failures. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 31, 819- 
820.—33 high-school pupils who were failing in all 
or nearly all of their studies and the 4 most success- 
ful high-school seniors were compared with respect 
to their performance upon the following tests: 3 
tests of learning, 2 of rote memory, 1 of vocabulary, 
1 of reading span, and 1 of muscular speed. In the 
tests of ideational learning, reading span, and vocab- 
ulary, the bright and dull groups showed the great- 
est dissimilarity, whereas in card-sorting and mus- 
eular speed the two were barely distinguishable. 
Since 28 out of the 33 failing students made scores 
equal to or better than the norm for their age in one 
or more functions and each one of the bright group 
rated below average in at least one function, the 
author denounces the concept of IQ or general abil- 
ity. He also proclaims as folly the attempt to give 
the dull students a literary type of work.—H. L. Koch 
(Texas). 

3701. Redl, F. Die Idee der Erziehungsgemein- 
schaft und ein Versuch ihrer Verwirklichung. (The 
idea of the association for child training and an at- 
tempt at realization.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1929, 7, 419-432.—Both school and home are factors 
in the training of children, but radically different to 
the point of being opposed in their methods because 
of differences in their make-up. In the school is 
found mass education of a chronologically homo- 
geneous group under trained professional supervis- 
ion; in the home these characteristic factors are ex- 
actly the reverse. The writer pleads for a mutually 
sympathetic understanding by parents and teachers 
of their particular problems with each individual 
child, a continuous study of the factors involved in 
personality development, and a more adequate pro- 
gram of adult education in child training for parents 
especially, but also for teachers. The organization of 
his own school is deseribed—O. N. de Weerdt (Be- 
loit). 

3702. Remmers, H. H. A comparison of engi- 
neering freshmen over an interval of ten years. 
School & Soc., 1930, 31, 652-654.—The freshmen en- 
rolled for the engineering course at Purdue Univer- 
sity in 1919 and 1929 were given the Thurstone Vo- 
cational Guidance Tests and the Purdue English Test. 
In the case of not only the average for the total in- 
struments but also for each of the sub-sections the 
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1929 group was the superior. This fact the author, 
after attempting to eliminate several other possible 
interpretations, ascribes to improved high school in- 
struction. Since the percentage of failures among 
the freshman engineers at Purdue has been increas- 
ing steadily, it is believed that standards are being 
raised and that the mental caliber of the student 
body is not decreasing.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


3703. Richards, E. L. Basic factors in behavior 
difficulties. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 407-413—We 
copy and acquire at least as much as we inherit. 
Our practical behavior problem is, What environ- 
ment will give a person of a certain constitutional 
endowment his best chance to develop? The intelli- 
gent training of children, and the suitable treatment 
of the mentally retarded and delinquent as indicated 
by a psychiatric examination, present a field of prac- 
tical religious effort—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 
Mass. ). 

3704. Rollenbeck, E. Die Bedeutung der Psycho- 
analyse fiir die Erziehung. (The contribution of 
psychoanalysis to education.) Werdende Zeitalter, 
1930, 10, 121-128.—-A. Romer (Leipzig). 


3705. Réssel, F. Vergleichende Untersuchungen 
an Normal- und Hilfsschiilern als Beitrige zur 
Charakteristik des MHilfsschulkindes. (Compara- 
tive studies of normal and auxiliary school pupils as 
contributions to the characterization of the auxiliary 
school child.) Hilfsschule, 1930, 23, 67-95.—The 
author first investigates the problem of the writing 
of the auxiliary schoo] pupil and reports an experi- 
ment which he made by having normal and auxiliary 
school pupils write a post ecard. The subjects came 
on the one hand from 11 different auxiliary schools 
(upper classes) and on the other from two first 
classes and one second class (7th and 8th school 
years) in a school for normal children. Three ad- 
dresses of those written by normal children were ob- 
jected to, as compared with 51 of those written by 
auxiliary school pupils. There were in all 104 ex- 
amples of the work of normal pupils and 182 ex- 
amples from the other group. The author then had 
his subjects write from dictation. Of 106 copies 
turned in by normal pupils 104 were correct and of 
181 copies from the auxiliary school pupils only 88, 
or 48.6% were correct. The next problem which the 
author investigated was the knowledge of calcula- 
tion. Of 72 exercises done by normal pupils 60 
(83.3%) were correct. On the other hand out of 156 
exercises done by auxiliary school pupils only 17 
(10.9%) were correct. In a second experiment the 
auxiliary school pupils had 25% of their solutions 
correct; the normal pupils, 79%. A third experi- 
ment showed 11.5% correct solutions in the auxiliary 
school group, 90% in the normal group. There were 
in all 54% of the exercises of the normal pupils 
without any mistakes, and only 2% of those of the 
auxiliary school pupils. In these experiments on abil- 
ity in calculation it was characteristic of the auxil- 
iary school pupils that the concept of number in 
their mental life had never gone beyond the concrete 
objects and activities of their every-day life. Hav- 
ing begun by showing the mental life of the auxil- 
iary school pupil to be witheut a concept of number, 
the author hopes that further work will describe that. 
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mental life in detail and illustrate it by eonerete ma- 
terial—O. Seeling (Berlin). 

3706. Rugg, H. Die Auswirkung der modernen 
Psychologie auf die Lehrplangestaltung. (The ef- 
fect of modern psychology on the plan of instruction.) 
Werdende Zeitalter, 1929, 10, 540-544—A. Rimer 
(Leipzig). 

3707. Schréder, —. Soziologie des Hilfsschul- 
kindes. (Sociology of the auxiliary school child.) 
Hilfsschule, 1930, 23, 216-223——The author is a 
member of the Board of Education in Halle, and in 
his work he first presents the mental structure of the 
auxiliary school child. The lack of harmony is char- 
acteristic, with striking “ nodes” of lability and sug- 
gestibility which strongly predispose toward mental 
infection. In addition Schréder considers the sphere 
of society from which the auxiliary school pupils 
come. The greater number come from the prole- 
tariat. Causes for this cireumstance may be the in- 
jurious effect of the environment, with the after- 
effects of feelings of inferiority, hatred, fear and 
shyness. Serious harm results from the observation 
of sexual debauchery in the parents’ house, as well 
as from hearing obscene language. In regard to 
sociology the auxiliary school class in contrast to the 
regular class does not resemble a plateau, but a 
mountainous landscape. The longer the classes re- 
main together the more are mountain and valley 
smoothed out. In conclusion the author considers the 
problem of guidance with special reference to the 
relation between teacher an pupil. Here he em- 


phasizes the sociological force of the bodily expres- 
sion, facial expression and mimicry.—O. Seeling 


(Berlin). 

3708. Scott, R. BR. The public school and the 
problem child. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. ¢ Soc. Sci., 
1930, 149 (IIT), 139-145.—This paper discusses the 
classification of the problem child, the responsibility 
of the publie school in personality development, the 
necessity for the development of a Department of 
Mental Health headed by a psychiatrist, and special 
education.—R. C. Travis (Western Reserve). 

3709. Sechehaye, M. Schulbahn- und Berufsbe- 
ratung in den Vereinigten Staaten. (Educational 
and vocational guidance in the United States.) Ar- 
beit u. Beruf, 1929, 8, 11-15; 36-37; 61-64.—(Soc. 
Sci. Abst. I: 7849). 

3710. Seyfert, R. Der Versuch als Arbeitsmittel 
in der Bildungslehre. (Experiment as a work 
method in education.) Neue paid. Stud., 1930, 2, 55- 
66.—This experiment consisted in teaching school chil- 
dren to transpose the number 1870 from the decimal 
to the duodecimal system. The results indicate that 
experiment as a work method is of great value in 
teaching procedure.—H. S. Clapp (N. Y. C. Chil- 
dren’s Court). 

3711. Seyfert, F. Der Versuch als Arbeitsmittel 
in der Bildungzichre. 2. Versuch: Die Zahl 1870 
aus dem Zehnersystem in das Zwélfersystem iiber- 
tragen. (Fortsetzung.) (The experiment as a work 
method in education. Second experiment: transpo- 
sition of the number 1870 from the decimal into the 
duodecimal system.) (Continued.) Neue pid. 
Stud., 1930, 2, 10-18.—Deseription of the experi- 
ment, of the reactions of the experimenter and of the 
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experimentees. The greatest emphasis is put on the 
mental preparation of the experimenter, and this 
preparation is described in detail. The author as- 
serts that failure on the part of the children to -~ 
form the experiment can invariably be traced to lack 
of preparation, or lack of imagination during that 
preparation, on the part of the experimenter. The 
cooperation of the children is absolutely necessary, 
and in order to get that cooperation it is necessary to 
inspire joy and interest for the work. During the 
preparation for any experiment in education the 
student should remember the following things: 
Known facts should be made acutely conscious and 
used to facilitate new perceptions. The child’s in- 
terest and his successive attention should be directed 
towards the new perception. The active ception 
should accentuate those parts of the old oo 
that point towards the new knowledge. The suc- 
cessive attention should be led to new questions and 
perceptions.—H. M. Beckh (Munich). 


3712. Sherman, M. The contribution of psychia- 
try to some educational problems. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 1930, 149 (IIT), 124-132.— 
The problems of the individual’s adjustment to the 
environment, intellectually, emotionally, physically 
and vocationally are problems both for psychiatry 
and education. The tasks of the educationalist and 
the psychiatrist are constantly overlapping in the 
attempt to make sound minds and healthy bodies. 
The emphasis of the new psychiatry is on prevention 
of mental disorders rather than classification. It is 
at this point that psychiatry is entering more and 
more the field of educational prophylaxis.—R. C. 
Travis (Western Reserve). 

3713. Soares, T. G. Changing conceptions of the 
tasks of religious education. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 
568-572.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


3714. Thomsen, E. H. Adult education in Den- 
mark. World Tomorrow, 1928, 11, 516-517.—(Soc. 
Sei. Abst. 1: 7850). 

3715. Trautmann, E. Das Hilfsschulturnen. 
(Auxiliary school gymnastics.) Hilfsschule, 1930, 
23, 155-161—The author believes that rhythmical 
gymnastics are suitable physical training for the 
mentally defective. This form of physical exercise 
at the same time may be therapeutic gymnastics. The 
relation induced by rhythmical exercise is important, 
especially for instruction. Here it is of fundamental 
significance. Trautmann demands in conclusion daily 
periods of gymnastics for auxiliary schools. He does 
not consider special breathing exercises useful for 
his purposes and he also rejects special posture exer- 
cises.—O. Seeling (Berlin). 

3716. Turney, A. H. Factors other than intelli- 
gence that affect success in high school. Minneapo- 
lis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1930. Pp. ix + 135. 
$1.50.—The study is centered largely about a com- 
parison of two groups of University High School 
students in Minneapolis. One of these groups, desig- 
nated the “non-achievers,” is composed of those 
high-school members rating one or more sigma higher 
in IQ than in school marks. In the other group, 
designated the “achievers,” a reverse relationship 
obtains between IQ and achievement ratings. The 
achievers rate or score reliably higher than the non- 
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achievers in the following: chronological age, pune- 
tuality, regularity in sehool attendance, cancellation 
and dot-counting ability, industry, perseverance, de- 

ndability, ambition, and interest in school subjects. 

he non-achievers rate or score reliably higher than 
the achievers in IQ and mental age. In participa- 
tion in extra-curricular activities, inferiority-superior- 
ity attitudes, worries, or introversion-extroversion 
trends, the two groups are not reliably dissimilar. 
As a supplement to the comparative study of 
achiever—non-achiever groups, the author investigated 
the interrelationships as far as the total high-school 
student body was concerned, of marks, IQ, and 
ratings on certain traits of personality or character. 
He coneludes that industry, cooperativeness, perse- 
verance, ambition, and dependability are independent 
of IQ and influence achievement as markedly, given 
the minimum IQ requisite for survival in the school. 
These traits are also independent of chronological 
age, given the minimum necessary for membership 
in the school. Intercorrelations between the per- 
sonality-trait ratings are such as to suggest the pres- 
ence of a common factor. Attractiveness in personal 
appearance does not seem to be related to school sue- 
cess. In achievement and 9 personality ratings the 
girls seore higher than the boys. Summary of the 
literature on the effects upon school progress of 
homogeneous grouping according to intelligence, and 
of the literature concerning factors other than in- 
telligenece which influence school success——H. L. 
Koch (Texas). 


3717. Tuttle, H. S. Character education by state 
and church. New York: Abingdon, 1930. Pp. 164. 
$1.50.—A discussion of ways to appiy the principles 
of education to the field of religion by the coopera- 
tion of state and church —W. 8. Hunter (Clark). 


3718. Usilton, L. J.. & Edson, N. W. Status of 
sex education in the senior high schools of the U. 8. 
in 1927. U.S. Pub. Health Serv., Div. Venereal Dis., 
1928, Bull. No. 87. Pp. iv-+-15.—(Soc. Sei. Abst. 
I: 7924). 

3719. Webster, E. H. Oral tests for correct Eng- 
lish. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 1930. Pp. 
iv-+ 88. $.60.—A teacher’s manual to accompany 
Daily Drills for Better English. Tests in oral gram- 
mar, rhetorical principles, diction, pronunciation, 
spelling, and punctuation —M. B. Jensen (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 


3720. Williams, H. D. An experiment in self- 
directed education. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 31, 715- 
718.—26 delinquent boys selected from among the 
worst of the charges of the Juvenile Court in a city 
with a population of 300,000 and from those indi- 
viduals reported by school superintendents as their 
most serious problems were placed in school under a 
program of self-direeted activity. Each child was 
given aceess to materials for study and instructed 
to keep busy as well as not to disturb the others in 
the room. Interests as they appeared were encour- 
aged. An attempt was also made to adjust each 
child’s personal-social problems. While a little over 
one-third of the boys had an accomplishment quo- 
tient of 100 at the beginning of the observation 
period, all did at the end of 4 months. In the same 
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pores of time the average gain in educational age 
or 23 of the delinquents was 15.2 months. The gain 
in educational age was spread over all the subjects 
of the curriculum. The boys stimulated and broad- 
ened each other’s interests.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


3721. Winkler, F. Meinungsausserungen von 
Grossstadtkindern zur Schulpflichterweiterung. 
(Urban children’s views on raising the school-leav- 
ing age.) Neue pid. Stud., 1930, 2, 135-140.—The 
author repor‘s a questionnaire study made upon 116 
= in the two highest classes of the Volksschule. 

ere were two inquiries: (1) How ~-ould you react 
to the ninth school year? (2) If favorably, what 
subjects would you prefer to pursue? Only 50% 
of the boys were favorable to the proposal for length- 
ening the course as compared with 90% of the girls. 
The affirmative answers stressed their mental and 
physical immaturity to meet occupational demands. 
Negative responses emphasized the fact that it al- 
ready took too long to be economically independent, 
and that the added year would only be an extra 
parental burden. If they could continue, the boys 
preferred to have physical culture, vocational train- 
ing and natural science; the girls preferred home 
economies and the humanities. Neither sex viewed 
foreign languages favorably. The author notes that 
the reasons and preferences of the school children 
coincide markedly with adult opinions.—G. W. Hart- 
mann (Pennsylvania State College). 


[See also abstracts 3366, 3430, 3521, 3614, 3643, 
3647, 3652, 3730, 3732, 3733.] 
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3722. Macdonald, M. E. Practical statistics for 
teachers. New York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. ix+ 
126.—This is a work book designed to cultivate skill 
in statistical computation. The first chapter pre- 
sents a hypothetical situation, involving many sta- 
tistical problems, such as a teacher is likely to meet. 
The succeeding chapters deal specifically with ages 
and quotients, tabulation of data, the making and 
interpreting of graphs, point measures, and measures 
of variability, correlation and reliability. The ap- 
pendix includes a glossary, table of abbreviations, 
formulae, table for transmuting R into r, table for 
transmuting ? into r, tables of squares and square 
roots, table of probable error of r according to num- 
ber of cases, answers to problems, and a list of ob- 
jective tests. An index is provided—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

3723. Weidemann, C. C. Reliability or consist- 
ency coefficients? School & Soe., 1930, 31, 674— 
“The term ‘ reliability coefficient’ by the Pearson r 
method of calculation is insufficiently descriptive. 
(1) When correlating Form A of a test with Form 
B of the same test, it is suggested that the result be 
termed ‘ the consistency coefficient.’ (2) When corre- 
lating the odd and even items of a given form of a 
given test, it is suggested that the result be termed 
‘the self-consistency coefficient.’”"—H. L. Koch 
(Texas). 


[See also abstract 3689.] 
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3724. [Anon.] Is the “IQ” necessarily constant? 
Eug. News, 1930, 15, 74—Many IQ measurements, 
at different ages, are better than a single measure- 
ment.—R. K. White (Stanford). 


3725. Broom, M. E. How constant is the IQ 
yielded by the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability? J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, nak og 
Retest after 5 months with Form A on 212 pu 
publie and private schools at San Diego, Califo 
A slight increase in the score of the retest is peer 
preted as due to the practice of the first testing —S. 
W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3726. Cattell, P. IQ's and the Otis measure of 
brightness. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 31-35.—Records 
of 322 children for Otis’ Forms A and B, taken at 
random from the files of the Harvard Growth Study, 
indieate that his index of brightness does not corre- 
spond to the Stanford IQ. Also “ Otis’ interpreta- 
tion chart for deriving the ib for the Higher Exami- 
nation gives results which are confusing.”—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3727. Coxe, W. W., & Orleans, J. 8. Procedure 
in analyzing prognosis tests. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 
22, 36-43.—Results from tests given to the students 
entering the N. Y. state normal schools in the fall of 
1927 and to students in about half of the training 
classes. The Teachers’ Interest Test and the Prog- 
nosis Test for Prospective Teachers were used. The 
method of analysis and revision of these prognosis 
tests was somewhat similar to that used for achieve- 
ment tests. The steps used were: determination 
of the difficulty of the questions, interpretation 
of the data of the test in the light of its p 
elimination by revision of items on the basis of this 
interpretation and a statistical comparison of the 
original and revised forms.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania ). 

3728. Engel, A. M. Detroit first-grade intelli- 
gence test. Yonkers: World Book, 1928.—This is a 
group test, with oral directions, designed to aid in 
the classification of pupils entering the first grade. 
No time limit is specified. A table of mental equiva- 
lents for raw scores is included in the manual of di- 
reetions—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


3729. Foran, T. G. A supplementary review of 
the constancy of the intelligence quotient. Cath. 
Univ. Amer., Educ. Res. Bull., 1929, 4, No. 9. Pp. 
42.—The author presents a discussion of approxi- 
mately thirty additional studies published since his 
1926 review. The various levels of intelligence are 
enumerated as normal, feeble-minded, border-line, 
and superior children. Conflicts in results are not 
easily explained. The author lists the principal 
errors involved. A series of twenty-six terse conelu- 
sions are drawn, the most basic of which point out 
that the intelligence quotient is more constant among 
feeble-minded than among children of normal intelli- 
genee. The constancy is greater for individuals of 
16 years of age than for those below that age at the 
time of first test. The decreases among feeble-minded 
are more frequent than increases, and the constancy 
among feeble-minded is approximately the same re- 
gardless of degree of defect. Other conclusions have 


to do largely with variations and errors in presenta- 
tion, seoring, and interpretation. The reference list 
of eighty items includes the bibliography of the orig- 
inal review.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


3730. Gebhardt, M. Intelligenzpriifung und 
Schulleistung. (Intelligence test and school achieve- 
ment.) Bayerisch. Bildungswesen, 1930, 4, 220-235. 
—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

3731. Piéron, H. Le développement mental et 
V'intelligence. (Mental development and _intelli- 
gence.) Paris: Alean, 1930. Pp. 96. 10 fr.—The 
book is an abstract of four lectures given at Barce- 
lona on this subject. It is a brief outline emphasizing 
certain main points which will serve as a preliminary 
guide to a more complete account. The first part 
treats of mental development and its stages. To get 
a complete picture of mental development, one must 
examine as a whole the development of an organism 
which is at the same time an element of a social 
group. Therefore, this development indicates prog- 
ress which is conditioned at the same time both by 
organic evolution and by social education. The sec- 
ond part treats of the measurement of the levels of 
development and the scales which permit this evalua- 
tion. The last two sections consider development and 
intelligence, the levels, mental profiles, and problems 
of evaluation of intelligence with the necessity of 
analytical evaluation. One finds, in effect, that some- 
times very different individualities correspond to in- 
tellectual developments which appear similar. A 
person who learns quickly may be mediocre in critical 
judgment and weak in invention, or the reverse. In 
order best to utilize men it is necessary to recognize 
the form of their intelligence and their type, and to 
develop and specialize the superior abilities of each. 
To summarize, we find in these four lectures the con- 
stant effort to tie up closely the results from the 
penetrating and scientific analysis of the psycholo- 
_ with the data gained from psychotechnics, thus 

ishing wider and more extensive data, i.e., the 
desire to synthesize these two currents of speculation 
and practice——Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3732. Rogers, A. L. The growth of intelligence 
at the college level. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 31, 693- 
699.— From % to % of 3 classes of Bryn Mawr 
women—groups highly selected and homogeneous— 
were given the Thorndike Intelligence Examination 
not only upon entering college but also after a period 
of 1, 2,.or 3 years of college work. Analysis of the 
findings led the author to the following conclusions: 
(1) There was evidence of a slight but significant 
gain in general intelligence (as measured by the 
Thorndike examination) after the age of 18 years. 
(2) The improvement continued through the senior 
year. (3) Among the capacities tapped by the test, 
reading showed the greatest gain. (4) Students 
majoring in mathematics made a greater advance in 
the mathematics sections of the test than did those 
who had had no instruction in mathematics in college. 
—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

3733. Sangren, P. V. Sangren information tests 
for young children. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book, 1930. Examination manual. . iv+ 28. 
$.90. Individual record blank. Pp. 6. Pkg. of 25, 
$.95.—This is a series of six tests designed to meas- 
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3734-3736 


ure several practical aspects of children’s preschool 
learning. The different types of informational ma- 
terial covered are indicated by the titles of the sepa- 
rate tests: Test I, Nature Study; Test II, Numbers; 
Test III, Voeabulary; Test IV, Social and Civie In- 
formation; Test V, Household Knowledge; Test VI, 
Language and Literature. Norms have been estab- 
lished for kindergarten and first grade and for ages 
5, 6, and 7. Several different correlations indicate 
that this is a valid measure of the learning of the 
child; coefficients of reliability are in no case less 
than .804 for a single part and reach .975 for the 
entire test in kindergarten.—J. C. Spence (Clark). 

3734. Thomas, M. O. Mfonroe’s standardized 
silent reading. Teach. Forum, 1930, 2, 6-8—Mon- 
roe’s revised silent reading test was put into braille 
for use with blind children in 1928. The tests used 
with seeing children measure both rate and compre- 
hension. Because of the necessary changes in the 
method of administering and performing them when 
used with the blind the rate score is not an accurate 
measure of actual number of words the pupil can 
read per minute. It will be of use as a measure of 
ability of blind children at different dates of testing. 
The comprehension score is of equal significance wi 
the blind as well as with the seeing. The tests which 
are used with the blind are deseribed and the pro- 
cedure in administration and scoring is summarized. 
—H. 8. Clapp (N. Y. C. Children’s Court). 

3735. White, R. 8. The Heilbronner test for pre- 
school children. Child Development, 1930, 1, 52-55. 
—The original Heilbronner test consists of 12 series 
of line drawings representing familiar objects. On 
the first card of a series only one or two lines of the 
picture are shown. More lines are added with each 
card until the complete picture is given in the last 


MENTAL TESTS 


eard of the series. A child’s apperception or imagi- 
nation is measured by the speed with which he detects 
the complete from the incomplete drawings. 
By the use of this test with 16 children ranging in 
age from 3 years to 5 years 4 months it was discov- 
ered that some of the tests did not differentiate levels 
of ability among children of these ages. The test 
was then shortened by the elimination of certain pic- 
tures, and the shortened form was tried on 31 chil- 
dren whose ages ranged from 2 years 2 months to 7 
years 5 months. Difficulties such as poor enunciation 
by the younger children and absence of manipulation 
by the child which would tend to hold his interest 
were encountered. However, the author thinks that 
with older children of the preschool age the test has 
value as a measure of imagination.—F. M. Teagarden 
(Pittsburgh ). 

3736. Wilson, M. E. The prognostic value for 
music success of several types of tests. Music 
Superv. J., 1930, 16, 83.—In working with music stu- 
dents the author has employed the Seashore battery 
plus three new tests—tonic memory, resolution, and 
score reading. “ We have assumed that an individual 
is talented to a greater or less degree, that this talent 
cannot be increased, and that development can take 
place only within its limitations.. Our tests devised on 
this assumption have been notable for their lack of 
success. . . . Suppose, therefore, that we assume that 
we assume that every normal individual is born with 
sufficient musical capacity to sueceed in music if the 
capacity is cultivated, and that his chances of suc- 
cess rise or fall relatively to the amount of training 
he has at any age. Some accomplishment tests will 
then also have prognostic value.”—P. R. Farnsworth 
(Stanford). 

[See also abstracts 3380, 3466, 3687.) 
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To All 
PSYCHOLOGISTS! 


Consider carefully what SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ABSTRACTS is doing: 


It makes available in one journal the important contributions to your 
field contained in 3,000 periodicals. This includes Mental Hygiene, 
Mental Disease, Social Work, both psychiatric and medical, Social 
Legislation, Child Study, Educational Sociology, Criminology, Bi- 
ometry, Heredity and Selection, and Statistical Techniques. 


It brings together the social scientists of the world, writing in 26 
languages. In this way it simplifies the task of keeping abreast of 
the latest developments in all fields and breaks down the artificial 
barriers between them. 


Its Annual Index, listing 10,000 authors and three times as many 
subject entries, provides one of the most valuable reference works 
in the world. 


It furnishes an indispensable tool to subscribers in 45 countries. It is 
discussed by the press of the United States, Holland, Finland, France, 
and other countries, and enthusiastically commended by scholars, 
editors, librarians, and research workers everywhere. 


Send for a sample copy 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


611 Fayerweather Hali Columbia University 
NEW YORK CITY 


$6.00 a year in the U.S. $6.50 elsewhere 
To avoid duplication of materials in closely related fields covered by PSYCHO- 


LOGICAL ABSTRACTS and SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS, arrangements have 
been made to cite by title only articles already abstracted in the other journal 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
EDITED BY 
HOWARD C. WARREN, Princeton UNIveErsity ( Review) 
RAYMOND DODGE, University (Monographs) 
EDWARD S. ROBINSON, Yate University ( Bulletin) 

S. W. FERNBERGER, University or PENNsyLVANIA (J. Exper. Psych.) 
WALTER S. HUNTER, CLark University (Jndex and Abstracts) 
HENRY T. MOORE, SxipmMore Co.tiece (J. Abn. and Soc. Psychol.) 
HERBERT S. LANGFELD, Princeton University, Business Editor 

WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 
MANY DISTINGUISHED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 
containing original contributions only, appears bi-monthly, January, March, May, July, September, and 
November, the six numbers comprising a volume of about 500 pages. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 


containing critical reviews of books and articles, psychological news and notes, university notices, and 
announcements, appears monthly (10 numbers), the annual volume comprising about 720 pages. Special 
issues of the BULLETIN consist of general reviews of recent work in some department of psychology. 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
containing original contributions of an experimental character, appears bi-monthly, February, April, June, 
August, October, and December, the six numbers comprising a volume of about 500 pages 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INDEX 
is a compendious bibliography of books, monographs, and articles upon psychological and cognate topics that 
have appeared during the year. The INDEX is issued annually in June, and may be subscribed for in con- 
nection with the periodicals above, or purchased separately. ‘ 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


appears monthly, the twelve numbers and an index supplement making a volume of about 700 pages. The 
journal is devoted to the publication of non-critical abstracts of the world’s literature in psychology and 


closely related subjects. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


consist of longer researches or treatises or collections of laboratory studies which it is important to publish 
promptly and as units. The price of single numbers varies according to their size. The MONOGRAPHS 
appear at irregular intervals and are gathered into volumes of about 500 pages. 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


appears quarterly, April, July, October, January, the four numbers comprising a volume of 432 pages. 
The journal contains original contributions in the field of abnormal and social psychology, reviews, notes 


and news. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Review: $5.50 (Foreign, $5.75). Index: $4.00 per volume. 
Journal: $6.00 (Foreign, $6.25). Monographs: $6.00 per volume (Foreign, $6.30). 
Bulletin: $6.00 (Foreign, $6.25). Abstracts: $6.00 (Foreign, $6.25). 
Abnormal and Social: $5.00 (Foreign, $5.25). Single copies $1.50. 
Current numbers: Review or Journal, $1.00; Abstracts, 75c; Bulletin, 60c. 


COMBINATION RATES 


Review and Bulletin: $10.00 (Foreign, $10.50). 

Review and J. Exp.: $10.00 (Foreign, $10.50). 

Bulletin and J. Exp.: $11.00 (Foreign, $11.50). 

Review, Bulletin, and J. Exp.: $15.00 (Foreign, $15.75). 
Review, Bulletin, J. Exp., and Index: $18.00 (Foreign, $18.75). 


Subscriptions, orders, and business communications should be sent to the 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
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ANATOMICAL SPECIMENS, 
MODELS, CHARTS, PREPARATIONS 


No. 6029—Tem- 
poral Bone pet- 
rous portion, 
cleared trans- 
parent by Spal- 
teholz method, 
with semi-circu- 
lar canals in- 
jected w.th 
Wood's metal. 


Price $24.30 
Each Net 


Nore: We are Sole U. S. A. and Canada agents for Strum- 
pell & Jacob (Muller-Hiller-Spatz) Neurology charts 
—circular on request. 


Human Brains in heavy jars $15.00 Each 


THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Ninth International Congress 
of Psychology 


held at Yale University in Sep- 
tember, 1929, may be obtained 
at $5.25 a copy, cloth bound, 
postpaid, from: 


Catalogs om request 


Crav-ApAms Conmany 


117-119 East 24th St. New York, N. Y. 


Psychological Review Company 
Princeton, N. J. 


Agents: G. E. STECHERT & C©O., New Yorx; DAVID NUTT, Lon- 
Ex pon; FELIX ALCAN, Parmws; NICOLA ZANICHELLI, AKAD 

VERLAGSGESELLSCHAFT, Larrzia; RUIZ HERMANOS, THE 
MARUZEN COMPANY, Toxro; RENASCENCA PORTUGUESA, Porro. 


ee 9 INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC SYNTHESIS 
SCIENTIA Published every month (each number containing 100 to 120 pages) 
Edited by F. Bottazzi, G. Bruni, F. Enriques 


IS THE ONLY REVIEW the contributors to which are really international. 
IS THE ONLY REVIEW that has a really world-wide circulation. 
IS THE ONLY REVIEW of scientific synthesis and unification that deals with the fundamental 
uestions of all sciences; the history of the sciences, mathematics, astronomy, geology, physics, 
chemistry, biology, psychology and sociology. 
IS THE ONLY REVIEW therefore, which, while immediately interesting students of them lo 
by its numerous and important articles and re to this 
with the means of knowing, in a summary and synthetic form, the chief problems 
other branches of knowl 
1S THE ONLY REVIEW that among its contributors can boast of the most illustrious men of 
science in the whole world. A list of more than 350 of these is given iu each number. 
The articles are published in the language of their authors, and every number has a supplement con- 
taining the French translation of all the articles that are not French. The review is thus completely 
prsonss to those who know only French. (Write for a free copy to the General Secretary of 
“Scientia,” Milan, sending 12 cents in stamps of your country y to cover packing and postage.) 


SUBSCRIPTION $10, post free OFFICE: Via 4. De Togni, 12 
General Secretary: Dr. Paoto Bonerti Milan (116) 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


An extensive stock of approximately 2500 items of apparatus, tests, and 
supplies, for Psychology, Psychometry, Psychotechnology, Psychiatry, 
Neurology, Anthropology, Phonetics, Physiology, and Pharmacology. 


A modern factory equipped with the latest types of metal and wood- 
working machinery. 

A corps of high-grade mechanics skilled in the production of all kinds of 
scientific equipment. 

Excellent facilities for the publication of printed psychometric tests. 


Prompt and intelligent co-operation at a fair figure in the construction of 
special equipment for research purposes. 


Careful, prompt, and intelligent handling of export orders to all parts of 
the world. 


An experience of 44 years in the equipment of hundreds of all kinds of 
laboratories, lecture rooms, and clinics, supplemented by a study of 
all the current domestic and foreign literature bearing on teaching, 
research, and clinical work. 


Intelligent and prompt attention to your orders whether large or small. 


A catalog of 231 pages, 2393 items, 530 illustrations, with references to 
250 textbooks, manuals, monographs, and periodicals. 


STOELTING 


MANUFACTURERS—PUBLISHERS—IMPORTERS—EXPORTERS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS and SUPPLIES 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
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